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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  "A  STUDY  OF  ULTRASONIC  WAVEFRONT 
DISTORTION  COMPENSATION" 


1  INTRODUCTION 

The  major  obstacle  to  achieving  the  high  ultrasound  resolution  needed  for  early 
detection  of  breast  tumors  is  the  acoustic  wavefront  distortion  arising  from  the  in  vivo 
breast.  The  distortion  inside  breast  falls  into  two  categories,  scattering  and  multipath 
interference.  Pure  scattering  approximates  a  spatially  stationary  stochastic  process.  It 
reduces  target  strength,  broadens  image  lobe  (Trahey  et  al.,  1991,  Moshfeghi  and  Waag, 
1988)  and  produces  a  halo  around  a  target  image  that  degrades  contrast  resolution  ( Zhu 
and  Steinberg  1994,  Steinberg,  1995).  In  the  last  year  we  found  that  applying  a  time  delay 
type  compensation  (TDC)  descattering  algorithm  to  in  vitro  2-D  breast  data  suppressed 
scattered  energy  and  folded  it  into  the  target  image,  increasing  contrast  resolution  (CR)  by 
10-20  dB  (Hinkelman  et  al,  1995,  Zhu  and  Steinberg,  1994).  Such  adaptive  algorithms 
have  been  developed  in  many  fields  in  the  last  20  years  (optics,  Muller,  1974;  radar, 
Steinberg,  1973, 1981;  radio  astronomy,  Cornwell,  1989;  ultrasound.  Flax  and  ODonnell, 
1988,  Nock  et  al.  ,1989,  Fink,  1992,  Liu  and  Waag,  1994).  These  are  global  algorithms 
that  correct  time  delay  errors  in  wavefronts  caused  by  statistically  stationary  random 
processes.  This  type  of  algorithm  is  well  understood  and  can  be  applied  to  echoscanners 
with  modest  success. 

The  coherent  interference  problem,  however,  is  unsolved.  It  is  not  a  spatially 
stationary  stochastic  process.  It  produces  image  artifacts  that  appear  as  false  targets.  In 
our  large  aperture  2-D  in  vitro  experiments  to  date  using  1-way  pulsed  transmission 
through  1.5-4  cm  breast  samples,  we  measured  the  average  level  of  refracted  multipath  to 
be  -10  dB  relative  to  the  source  image  and  the  typical  arrival  angle  to  be  1-3®  from  the 
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target  directiop  '^refore  in  the  sidelobe  region  of  the  array  (Zhu  and  Steinberg,  1995c, 
preprint  is  Appe.  *)•  The  1-way  sidelobe  level  may  be  as  large  as  ~-30  dB.  Thus  the 

average  multipath  nal  level  entering  an  imaging  system  is  ~(10-h30)  or  about  -40  dB 
below  the  echo  streiigth  of  the  illuminated  target.  Since  high  resolution,  high  dynamic 
range  imaging  requires  seeing  a  target  70  dB  weaker  than  a  bright  target  and  in  close 
proximity  to  it,  deaberration  must  further  suppress  the  multipath  signal  30  dB  to  meet  the 
70  dB  CR  or  dynamic  range  requirement. 

False  targets  must  first  be  identified  in  an  image  before  they  can  be  attacked.  We 
have  learned  that  the  solution  to  this  problem  must  be  local  and  not  global.  Our  approach  is 
given  in  §3  (Zhu  and  Steinberg  1995a,  1995b).  Briefly,  after  applying  a  global 
descattering  algorithm,  we  then  apply  a  spatial  diversity  technique  to  identify  the  false 
targets  and  a  cancellation  technique  to  reduce  multipath  ener^.  This  increases  CR  by  ~5 
dB.  This  increase  was  achieved  narrowband,  i.e.,  processing  the  signals  with  only  a 
single  frequency  component  of  the  wideband  source,  and  with  a  simple,  single  pole 
cancellor.  Wideband  processing  and  more  sophisticated  nulling  (will  be  studied)  are 
expected  to  further  increase  CR  3-5  dB.  The  sum  of  these  enhancements  due  to 
descattering  and  derefraction  is  ~  18-28  dB,  which  approached  the  requirement  with  no 
margin  for  error. 

Recently,  we  have  had  a  leap  in  understanding  as  to  how  to  properly  treat  the  global 
problem  Our  newest  measurements,  reported  herein  (§2)  and  submitted  for  publication, 
show  an  additional  increase  in  CR  improvement  of  ~10  dB  (see  preprint  App.  A  of  Zhu  and 
Steinberg,  1995c).  This  is  the  first  indication  that  we  may  meet  the  CR  requirement  with 
margin.  We  will  thoroughly  evaluate  these  results  in  this  coming  year. 

1.  EXPERIMENTS  AND  RESULTS 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  deaberration,  our  studies  have  concentrated  on 
one-way  propagation  modelling,  measurements  and  corrections  of  point  source  fields. 
§2.1  describes  the  2-D  in  vitro  experiments  with  breast  samples.  §2.2  reports  our 
recent  results  of  correction  of  the  scattering  effect  upon  point  source  images. 

2.1  EXPERIMENTS 

The  2-D  measurement  system  and  procedure  were  described  in  Hinkelman  et  al. 
(1995).  A  breast  specimen  was  placed  between  hemispherical  source  and  receiving 
array.  The  2-D  array  consisted  of  a  92-mm  1-D  linear  array  translated  46  mm  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  its  axis  to  form  a  synthetic  2-D  array  92  mm  x  46  mm.  Element  pitch  in  the 
receiving  transducer  was  0.72  mm  and  a  reflecting  mask  reduced  the  receiving  elevation 
to  1.44  mm.  Frequency  was  3.7  MHz.  Bandwidth  was  2  MHz.  Waveforms  were 
measured  at  each  element,  from  which  2-D  wavefronts  were  reconstructed  as  functions 
of  time.  3-D  image  data  were  calculated  by  using  the  angular  spectram  technique.  The 
final  2-D  image  is  obtained  by  detecting  the  peak  pressure  value  at  each  position  in  the 
image  plane  within  the  transient  period. 

2.2  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

In  §2.2.1  -  §2.2.3  we  analyze,  through  modelling  and  experiment,  image  distortion 
caused  by  scattering  and  coherent  interference,  and  the  extent  to  which  image  quality 
improvements  are  affected  by  deaberration.  In  vitro  correction  statistics  using  different 
correction  methods  are  reported  in  §2.2.4  and  depth-dependent  distortion  and  corection  in 
§2.2.5. 

2.2.1.  MODELLING  OF  SCATTERING 
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A  distributed  random  distortion  medium  can  be  represented  as  a  cascade  of  thin 
distortion  layers  (Fig.  la)  or  phase  screens  (Ishimaru,  1978).  At  the  ith  layer,  the  field  can 
be  written  as  £)  =  exp{j<t>i).  Phasefront  distortion  is  developed  due  to  time  shift  through 
each  layer.  Wavefront  amplitude  distortion  evolves  as  the  phase-aberrated  wavefront 

propagates  through  the  medium  to  successive  layers  (Fig. lb).  Let  Eq  =  Aq  exp(7^^)  be  the 
reference  field.  The  distorted  field  is  then  a  product  of  contributions  from  each  layer 

E{x)^EqEiE2 . . %  (1) 


The  amplitude  of  -  denoted  as  A,  is  A(  =  A\A2 . A/ . Ajq  and  the  phase 

£b(^) 

(pi  =  <l>l  +  <t>2+ . <l>i . Assume  that  the  layers  are  statistically  independent  and  have 

common  statistics;  therefore  Ai=A  +  SA^  and 

Ai  =  (A)^  ri  (1  +  =  ( A)^  (1  +  X  “=^  higher  order  products)  (2) 

i=l  ^  i=l  ^ 

—  5A- 

Since,  A  is  close  to  unity,  -=^,  i=l,2, .  N  are  independent  variables,  the 

A 

amplitude  variance  ,  where  is  the  normalized  amplitude  variance  of  a 

A  A 

single  screen.  <7^  grows  linearly  with  the  total  number  of  phase  screens  N  and  therefore 
with  the  propagation  distance  D.  The  phase  variance  =  Na^ ,  where  is  the  variance 
of  a  single  phase  screen;  therefore  grows  linearly  with  N  and  D. 

The  overall  angular  spectrum,  which  is  the  sum  of  coherent  and  scattered  spectra,  is 
broadened  (Fig.2a)  and  reduced  in  strength.  The  back^ound  level  is  increased  and 
therefore  image  contrast  is  reduced.  The  scattered  energy  increases  with  the  propagation 
depth.  The  energy  ratio  (ER),  which  is  the  energy  outside  the  main  image  lobe  of  a 
distorted  image  to  the  energy  inside  the  main  image  lobe  of  the  distortion-free  image,  is  a 
useful  tool  to  quantitatively  evaluate  the  depth-dependence  distortion  upon  image  contrast. 
The  relationship  between  ER  and  propagation  depth  D  is  ( App.  A) 

ER  =  C(oJ,  +ol)  =  CN{a\  +  (j|,)  =  C^(crJ  -h  <4 )  (3) 

where  C  is  a  function  of  source  illumination  profile  and  d  is  the  thickness  of  screen  which  is 
approximately  the  correlation  distance  of  the  medium.  ER  grows  linearly  with  distance. 

As  long  as  certain  correlation  properties  exist  in  the  wavefront,  phase  compensation 
algorithms  are  still  useful  in  strong  scattering  to  partially  remove  phase  distortion  and  build 
up  the  strength  of  the  coherent  field  (Fig.2b).  Wavefront  amplitude  distortion  remains,  as 
does  residud  phase  distortion,  and  produces  a  significantly  high  incoherent  background 
level  in  the  spectrum.  Any  phase-deaberration  procedures  that  provide  a  better  phase  error 
estimate  than  that  of  basic  algorithms  (Fax  and  O'Donnell,  1988,  Attia  and  Steinberg, 
1989,  Nock  et  ah,  1989)  can  reduce  this  background  level.  Wavefront-deaberration 
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algorithms  that  take  amplitude  distortion  into  account  and  reduce  wavefront  amplitude 
variance  can  further  reduce  this  background  level. 
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Fig.l  The  field  is  the  product  of  contributions  from  each  layer.  Wavefi'ont  amplitude  fluctuation  increases 
as  wave  propagates. 
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Fig.2.  Statistical  models  of  angular  source  intensity  distribution,  (a)  Before  phase  correction,  (b)  After 
phase  correction. 


The  optimum  weight  vector  W  compensates  exactly  for  amplitude  and  phase 
distortion.  Assume  a  complex  signal  vector  S  is  received  instead  of  So  which  would  have 
been  received  had  the  medium  been  homogeneous.  The  distortion  vector  is  Sq/S  = 
Aexp(j^).  Then,  Wopt  =  A"lexp(-j0)  making  the  corrected  signal  vector  Sq  =  Sq  A‘ 
lexp(-j  =  S.  This  is  theoretically  ideal  for  fidelity  but  has  drawbacks.  Phase  is  corrected 
exactly  and  in  a  stable  manner.  However,  because  Wopt  adjusts  the  channel  gain  to  be  the 
reciprocal  of  the  signal  strength,  at  points  in  the  receiving  aperture  where  signal  strength  is 
weak,  the  enhanced  channel  gain  raises  the  noise  to  the  point  where  SNR  can  be  impaired. 
This  is  particularly  troublesome  when  there  is  coherent  refractive  interference  in  the 
receiving  array.  A  compromise  weight  vector  is  one  that  nearly  but  not  quite  reciprocates  the 
received  amplitude.  We  demonstrate  below  the  improvement  obtained  with  Sq  =  A^/^  s 
and  So  =  A^/^  s  'yyg  call  the  first  operation  "square  rooter'  or  'rooter'  and  the  second 
'fourth  rooter'. 

Square  rooter  changes  eq.  (2)  to 

T7  (1  +  -=^)  =  (1  +  +  higher  order  products)  (4) 

i=i  A  ^2A 
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The  amplitude  variance  a 


Nai 


which  is  4  times  less  than  that  with  unit  amplitude 


weight.  Assuming  phase  error  is  compensated,  ER  reduces  from  to 

T 


C—o^  which  gives  about  a  6  dB  increase  in  image  contrast  if  the  energy  is  uniformly 
T 


distributed.  Mth  rooter  will  reduce  the  amplitude  variance  by  2M.  This  nonlinear 
transformation  upon  wavefront  amplitude  is  a  compression  operation,  and  it  is  an 
intermediate  step  between  matched  filtering  (M=l/2)  and  inverse  filtering  (M  ->  «>) 
p^ig.3).  Inverse  filtering  at  the  aperture  corresponds  to  a  deconvolution  operation  in  the 
image  plane,  and  it  is  optimal  but  noisy  when  the  SNR  is  low.  However,  as  shown  in 
Appen^x  A,  low  order  rooters  (2nd  and  4th  order),  in  addition  to  phase  deaberration  at  the 
aperture  or  in  addition  to  backpropagation  and  phase  deaberration  at  an  optimal 
backpropagation  distance  (Liu  and  Waag,  1994),  can  significantly  improve  ER  without 
encountering  the  noise  problem.  The  detailed  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  this  nonlinear 
compression  upon  the  image  will  be  performed  by  studying  the  amplitude  distributions  of 
images  before  and  after  the  operation.  This  is  a  subject  of  future  study. 


input  aiTq3litude 

Fig.3.  Plots  of  the  input  and  output  amplitude  transforms. 


2.2.2.  MODELLING  OF  SCATTERING  AND  REFRACTION 


In  a  refractive  medium  coherent  rays  can  be  bent  and  split  after  they  pass  through 
tissue  beds  with  different  sound  speeds  (Zhu  and  Steinberg,  1992).  The  interference  of  re¬ 
fracted  coherent  ray  bundles  with  incident  rays  produces  image  artifacts  which  appear  as 
false  targets  (Fig.4) 
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Fig.4.  The  field  is  the  original  field  plus  refracted  fields. 
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Fig.  5.  (a)  Before  phase  compensation,  (b)  After. 
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The  angular  source  intensity  distribution  is  the  superposition  of  the  intensity  image 
lobe,  coherent  interference  lobes  and  scattering  spectrum  (Fig.5a).  The  strengths  and  the 
numbers  of  interference  lobes  depend  on  orientations,  curvatures,  sizes  and  numbers  of  re¬ 
fractive  bodies  in  the  insonified  medium,  and  may  not  be  directly  related  to  propagation 
depth.  Although  the  chance  of  incident  rays  passing  through  more  refractive  bodies 
increases  with  propagation  depth,  the  strengths  of  interference  lobes  resulting  from  multiple 
refraction  may  not  be  significant  compared  with  those  from  single  refraction. 


The  correction  mechanism  in  a  strong  scattering  and  refraction  medium  is  as  follows: 
If  the  primary  field  is  stronger  than  secondary  refraction  fields,  the  scattered  energy 
removed  by  deaberration  process  strengthens  the  primary  field  by  folding  the  removed 
scattered  energy  into  the  primary  field.  As  a  result  the  ratio  of  image  lobe  to  interference 
lobe  is  improved  (Fig.Sb).  If,  however,  the  primary  field  is  weaker  than  the  refracted  field, 
the  scattered  energy  removed  by  deaberration  process  may  strengthen  the  refracted  field. 
The  corrected  result  could  then  be  worse  than  without  correction.  However,  we  have  seen 
no  evidence  of  this  so  far  in  our  experiments  reported  in  App.A. 

2.2.3.  CORRECTION  UPON  SAMPLES  WITH  SCATTERING  AND  WELL-DEHNED 
MULTIPATH 

In  most  breast  samples,  scattering  and  coherent  interference  are  both  present.  Fig.6 
are  -10  dB  contour  plots  of  images  obtained  from  water  path  and  4-cm  breast  tissue  path 
(brs006).  Contour  spacing  is  2  dB.  In  tissue  image  (b),  three  lobes  instead  of  one  central 
image  lobe  appear.  Inner  contours  of  the  image  lobe  are  close  to  the  system  diffraction 
pattern  (Fig.6a)  while  the  outer  contours  are  highly  irregular  due  to  scattering.  Point 
resolution  is  worsened  in  azimuth/elevation  by  approximately  2:1  and  3:1.  Two  refractive 
lobes  with  strengths  -6  and  -8  dB  appear  at  (-4,  -2.5)  and  (3.5, 1.5). 

A  symmetric  scattering  pattern  generally  appears  when  the  threshold  is  reduced,  as 
shown  Fig.6c  with  a  -16  dB  threshold  contour  and  contour  spacings  of  approximately  1.5 
dB.  The  outer  contours  show  a  roughly  symmetric  pattern  typical  of  scattering  while  the 
inner  contours  show  an  asymmetric  lobular  interference  pattern. 
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Fig.6.  2-D  contour  maps  of  point  source  images,  (a)  water  data  showing  diffraction  pattern  of  system. 
Outer  contour  is  -10  dB  level,  (b)  measured  through  the  4-cm  tissue  (brs006),  showing  highly  asym¬ 
metric  interference  pattern.  Outer  contour  is  -10  dB  level,  (c)  Image  brs006  at  -16  dB  contour  level. 
The  outer  contour  shows  more  symmetrical  scattering  pattern.  Note  the  change  of  scale  from  (a)  and 
(b). 


Fig.7  shows  correction  results  of  the  sample  image  brs006  after  applying  different 
methods.  The  contour  spacings  are  the  outer  contour  levels  divided  by  10.  Part  a  is  the  -16 
dB  contour  map  of  applying  TDC  (see  Fig.6c  for  comparison)).  Image  quality  improved 
significantly  because  of  the  minimization  of  the  phasefront  distortion  caused  by  scattering. 
The  area  within  the  -16  dB  inner  contour  is  reduced  by  a  factor  of  1 1.  The  mainlobe  pattern 
is  close  to  the  system  diffraction  pattern  although  the  area  is  still  1.6  times  larger  than  the 
area  in  water  at  the  same  level.  Two  large  lobes  remain  as  expected  and  appear  as  two 
additional  sources.  Fig.7h  is  the  correction  result  at  a  -16  dB  level  of  applying  wideband 
DSA.  It  is  evident  that  the  procedure  enhances  interference  in  this  example;  the  artifacts  are 
5  dB  higher  than  in  Fig.7a.  Parts  b  and  c  show  -25  and  -30  dB  contour  plots  of  TDC.  In 
Fig.7b  the  outer  contours  show  an  asymmetric  interference  pattern  with  scattered  energy 
distributed  around  the  two  interference  lobes.  In  Fig.7c  the  outer  contours  show  the  more 
symmetric  scattering  pattern  caused  by  incoherent  wavefront  amplitude  distortion  and 
residual  phase  distortion.  Fig.7d  is  the  result  of  phase  conjugation  at  -30  dB.  The 
approximately  symmetric  scattering  pattern  outlined  by  outer  contours  in  (c)  is  improved  due 
to  better  phase  deaberration.  The  energy  is  more  concentrated  around  the  image  lobe  and 
interference  lobes.  Part  e  is  the  result  of  backpropagation  and  phase  conjugation  at  the 
optimum  backpropagation  distance.  The  scattering  pattern  is  further  improved  as  compared 
with  the  result  of  phase  conjugation  at  the  aperture.  The  backpropagation  distance  of  this 
sample  is  50  mm.  Part  f  is  the  result  of  phase  conjugation  and  square  rooter  at  -  30  dB. 
The  pattern  is  very  close  to  the  system  diffraction  pattern.  Phase  conjugation  and  4th  order 
rooter  shown  in  part  g  restores  the  diffraction-limited  image  to  a  -30  dB  level. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  strengths  of  the  two  interference  lobes  are  also 
reduced  by  8  dB  after  TDC  and  phase  conjugation.  They  are  further  reduced  by  5, 7  and  15 
dB  after  backpropagation  and  phase  conjugation,  phase  conjugation  and  square  rooter  and 
phase  conjugation  and  4th  order  rooter,  respectively.  The  improvement  comes  from  the 
scattered  energy  which  is  originally  distributed  around  the  mainlobe  and  each  of  the 
refracted  multipath  lobes.  This  energy  is  coherently  added  back,  by  the  deaberration 
process,  to  the  dominant  lobe,  which  in  this  case  is  the  mainlobe.  TTie  overall  result  is  an 
improvement  of  the  image  lobe  to  the  interference  lobe  ratio.  In  nine  samples  that  have  well 
defined  refraction,  we  have  found  an  average  of  a  10  dB  (std.  4dB)  improvement  in  the 
range  of  5-16  dB  after  TDC,  due  to  the  coherent  strengthening  of  the  mainlobe. 
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Backpropagation  and  phase  conjugation  Phase  conjugation  and  square  rooter  at  -30  dB 
at  -30  dB 


(h) 


at  -30  dB 


Fig.7.  Distortion  corrected  contour  maps  of  the  sample  image  brs006  (a)  TDC  at -16  dB  level,  (b)  at -25 
dB  level  and  (c)  at  -30  dB  level,  (d)  PC  at  -30  dB  level,  (e)  Back-  propagation  and  PC  at  -30  dB.  (f)  PC 
and  square  root  amplitude  correction  at -30  dB.  (g)  PC  and  fourth  order  rooter  at -30  dB.  (h)  Wideband  DS A 
at  -16  dB.  Artifacts  are  5  dB  higher  than  time-delayed  correction  shown  in  (a). 

2.2.4.  CORRECTION  STATISTICS 

A  simple  metric,  the  lowest  level  of  mainlobe  diffraction  shape,  is  used  here  to 
quantitatively  evaluate  improvement  upon  image  quality  by  using  different  correction 
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algorithms.  The  mainlobe  diffraction  shape  is  identified  when  the  elevation-image  width  to 
the  horizontal  width  is  approximately  a  2  to  1  ratio  and  the  outermost  image  contour  has  an 
elliptical  shape.  This  metric  is  closely  related  to  contrast  resolution  (level  A  in  Figs.2  and 
5).  The  net  improvement  due  to  correction  is  A- Ac. 

The  average  levels  (std.  dev)  of  the  restored  mainlobe  diffraction  shape  before  and 
after  corrections  of  three  groups  are  given  in  Table  I.  The  mainlobe  shape  is  restored  up  to 
-19.3  (2.3)  and  -19.4  dB(2.7  dB)  by  using  two  phase-deaberration  algorithms,  TDC  and 
phase  conjugation,  respectively.  The  fact  that  the  correction  result  of  TDC  is  very  close  to 
that  of  phase  conjugation  suggests  that  the  limit  of  phase  correction  with  respect  to  the 
selected  metric  has  been  achieved  by  TDC.  Further  improvement  requires  correction 
algorithms  that  can  take  wavefront  amplitude  distortion  into  account.  Wideband  DSA  is  able 
to  restore  the  mainlobe  shape  to  -14.8  dB(2.2  dB).  This  result  is  about  5  dB  worse  than 
that  of  using  two  phase-deaberration  algorithms.  The  reason  is  the  improper  wavefront 
amplitude  weighting  because  the  amplitude  variance  is  increased.  Phase  conjugation  and 
square  rooter  on  wavefront  amplitude  further  restores  the  mainlobe  diffraction  shape  to 
-25.3  dB  (2.4  dB).  Phase  conjugation  and  4th  order  rooter  achieves  a  -31.2  dB  (1.8  dB) 
level,  which  is  about  a  12  dB  improvement  more  than  that  of  using  two  phase  deaberration 
algorithms.  This  level  is  very  desirable  for  a  high  quality  ultrasound  echo  scanner. 
Backpropagation  and  phase  conjugation  at  an  optimal  backpropagation  distance  improves 
the  performance  of  phase  conjugation  at  aperture  by  5  dB.  Square  rooter  further  improves 
the  procedure  by  another  5  dB.  The  correction  result  of  backpropagation  and  phase 
conjugation  is  similar  to  phase  conjugation  and  square  rooter. 

The  restored  mainlobe  diffraction  levels  among  different  groups  are  similar  when 
different  correction  methods  are  used.  But  the  improvements  shown  in  Table  I  are,  in 
general,  6  dB  larger  in  the  scatter  group  than  that  of  the  other  two  groups  because  the 
mainlobe  shape  is  distorted  at  zero  dB  in  Ae  former  group. 


Table  I  Statistics  of  restored  mainlobe  diffraction  shape  level 


Diffraction  pattern  (dB) 

Diffraction  pattern  after  correction  (dB) 

w/o  correction  TDC 

Phase  conj. 

Wideband 

Phase  conj. 

Phase  conj. 

BP 

BP 

DSA 

&square  rooter 

&  4th  order  rooter  &phase  conj.  &phase 

conj. 

&square  rooter 

A  -0(0)  -18.8  (1.9) 

-19.0  (2.2) 

-14.8  (2.6) 

-25.3(3.0) 

-32.3(2.8) 

-24.3(2.06) 

-29.5  (2.7) 

B  -5.8(1.3)  -19.7  (2.3) 

-19.7  (3.5) 

-14.7  (1.5) 

-  25.3(2.1) 

-  30.7(1.2) 

-23.7(0.58) 

-29.3(2.31) 

C  -6.1(3.5)  -19.3  (2.7) 

-19.6  (2.5) 

-14.8  (2.5) 

-25,4(2.5) 

-30.7(1.4) 

-23.9(2.37) 

-29.3(2.96) 

A.  Primarily  scatter 

B.  More  scatter  than  refraction 

C.  Scatter  plus  well-defined  refraction 


BP;  backpropagation 

2.2.5.  DEPTH-DEPENDENT  DISTORTION  AND  CORRECTION 

The  scattered  energy  increases  with  the  propagation  depth  D  in  the  breast;  therefore 
the  performance  of  descattering  algorithms  is  expected  to  deteriorate  with  D.  Finding  useful 
algorithms  that  can  provide  good  focusing  throughout  the  average  propagation  depth  in  the 
breast,  which  is  approximately  100  mm,  is  extremely  valuable  for  the  next  generation  high 
quality  breast  scanners. 
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A  quantitative  measure  of  scattered  energy  at  the  image  plane  is  the  energy  ratio  ER 
introduced  in  eq.  (3),which  is  the  energy  outside  the  main  image  lobe  of  a  distorted  image 
to  the  energy  inside  the  main  image  lobe  of  the  distortion-free  image.  ER  is  directly  relat^ 
to  image  contrast.  Fig.Sa  upper  curve  is  the  linear  recession  plot  of  ER  vs.  D.  The 
correlation  coefficient  is  0.67  and  the  linear  relationship  is  significant  as  predicted  by 
equation  (1).  ER  in  water  image  is  0.088,  which  is  included  in  the  data  points  to  represent 
system  performance  at  zero  depth.  The  rest  of  the  regression  curves  in  Fig.Sa  show  ER 
vs.  propagation  depth  obtained  by  using  five  different  correction  methods.  ER  in  water 
image  after  phase  conjugation  is  0.004  which  is  included  in  all  data  sets  to  represent  the 
calibrated  ER  at  zero  depth.  The  correlation  coefficients  of  recession  curves  are  indicated 
in  the  figure  by  R.  The  average  values  of  ER  (std.  dev.)  are  given  in  Table  H.  The  linear 
relationships  are  statistically  significant  for  all  curves. 

Table  II  Statistics  of  ER  before  and  after  corrections _ 

w/o  Corr.  TDC  phase  conj.  Wideband  BP  Phase  conj  BP  Phase  conj. 

DSA  &phase  conj.  &  square  rooter  &phase  conj.  &4th  order 

&square  rooter  rooter 

0.58(0.11)  0.23(0.05)0.18(0.04)0.28(0.08)0.11(0.02)  0.09(0.03)  0.04(0.01)  0.03(0.01) 


BP:  Backpropagation. 

The  performance  of  wideband  DSA  is  the  worst  among  all  correction  procedures. 
Regression  curves  of  wideband  DSA  and  phase  conjugation  are  approximately  parallel  to 
each  other  but  phase  conjugation  reduces  ER  by  an  average  of  10%.  The  average  ratio  of 
ER  after  DSA  over  ER  after  phase  conjugation  is  1.6  which  is  about  2.4  times  less  than  that 
predicted  by  eq.(5).  However,  the  theory  is  derived  for  narrowband  and  can  only  be  used 
as  an  approximation  for  wideband.  At  100  mm  depth,  ER  after  phase  conjugation  reaches 
0.57,  which  is  about  the  average  of  ER  without  correction  (see  first  column  of  Table  II). 
Therefore,  the  best  linear  phase  correction  procedure  at  the  aperture  is  unlikely  to  be  useful 
at  this  depth.  The  average  ER  after  TDC  is  5%  more  than  that  of  phase  conjugation  while 
the  averages  of  the  lowest  level  at  which  mainlobe  diffraction  shape  is  maintained  are  the 
same  when  TDC  and  phase  conjugation  are  used.  This  implies  that  the  residual  phase  error 
due  to  imperfect  phase  correction  contributes  primarily  to  energy  in  the  sidelobe  region. 
Baclq)ropagation  and  phase  conjugation  reduces  the  average  ER  by  7%  below  that  of  phase 
conjugation  at  the  aperture  and  is  the  best  among  the  linear  operations.  The  performance  of 
phase  conjugation  and  square  rooter  at  the  aperture  is  slightly  better  than  that  of 
backpropagation  and  phase  conjugation.  At  100  mm,  both  curves  reach  0.30  which  is 
about  the  average  level  of  wideband  DSA  (see  second  and  third  columns  of  Table  II) 
obtained  from  the  average  2.7  cm  propagation  depth.  This  energy  ratio  is  only  useful  for 
good  image  contrast  beyond  -15  dB  (see  Table  I). 
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propagadon  diatanoa  <mfn)  propagation  diatanea  (mm) 

(a)  (b) 

Fig.8.  (a)  Linear  regression  curves  of  ER  vs.  propagation  depth  obtained  from  five  correction  procedures, 
(b)  Results  of  ER  vs.  propagation  depth  obtained  from  four  correction  procedures.  PC:  Hiase  conjugation. 
BPT:  Backpropagation  and  phase  conjugation. 

Fig.  8b  shows  the  results  of  ER  by  using  backpropagation  and  phase  conjugation 
and  square  rooter  and  phase  conjugation  and  4th  order  rooter  at  the  aperture.  Regression 
curves  obtained  from  phase  conjugation  and  square  rooter  and  backpropagation  and  phase 
conjugation  are  also  included  in  (b)  for  comparison.  At  100  mm  depth,  the  recession 
ciuwes  of  backpropagation  and  phase  conjugation  and  square  rooter  and  phase  conjugation 
and  4th  order  rooter  reach  0.12  and  0.07,  respectively.  These  ERs  are  about  the  average 
levels  of  backpropagation  and  phase  conjugation  and  phase  conjugation  and  square  rooter 
obtained  from  the  average  2.7  cm  propagation  depth  (see  Table  II).  The  result  indicates 
that  focusing  with  very  high  image  contrast  beyond  -25  dB  (Table  I)  throughout  the  100 
mm  propagation  depth  is  achievable  by  taking  the  low  order  root  on  wavefront  amplitude 
plus  (1)  phase  deaberration  at  the  aperture  or  (2)  backpropagation  and  phase  deaberration  at 
an  optimal  backpropagation  distance. 

3.  CURRENT  AND  FUTURE  WORK 

To  further  increase  CR,  false  targets  produced  by  coherent  multipath  have  to  be 
cancelled.  Multipath  interference,  however,  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem  than 
scattering.  Because  it  is  not  a  stationary,  stochastic  process,  two  distinct  steps  are  required 
to  deaberrate  refraction-contaminated  data.  It  is  first  necessary  to  recognize  which  energy 
is  simple  scattering  and  which  is  not.  The  second  is  to  remove  nonisotropic,  coherent 
interference  energy.  §3.1  discusses  the  significance  of  multipath  interference.  §3.2 
provides  in  vitro  evidence  that  subarray  diversity  images  are  useful  for  identification  and 
§3.3  introduces  our  approaches  to  removing  multipath  energy. 

3.1.  CX)RRECTION  OF  REFRACTION 

A  coherent  interference  phenomenon  was  demonstrated  in  the  1-way  transimssion 
model  and  experiments.  The  descattering  algorithms  can  reduce  the  interference  level  down 
to  -30  dB  region  on  reception.  The  impact  of  interference  upon  2-way  echo  scanning  is 
significant  as  illustrated  in  Fig.9.  A  transmitting  beam  illuminates  a  tumor  or  target  T  (part 
a).  Because  of  refi’action,  a  subbeam  is  split  from  the  original  beam  and  insonifies  targets 
along  0j .  On  reception,  if  no  echo  signal  is  coming  back  from  the  targets  illuminated  by 
the  subbeam  (simplest  case),  the  receiving  beam  upon  T  (part  b)  may  split  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  transmitting  beam  (reciprocity)  and  a  dual  image  may  result.  This  simplest 
case  corresponds  exactly  to  the  situation  in  the  1-way  transmission  model  described  in 
Figs.l  and  4  and  experiments  reported  in  Appendix  A,  where  an  active  point  source  instead 
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of  a  passive  point  target  is  used.  In  reality,  refracted  energy  from  the  targets  insonified  by 
the  subbeam  will  arrive  at  angles  of  1  -  3°  from  the  target  direction  and  therefore  in  the 
sidelobe  region  of  array.  The  sidelobe  level  of  receiving  beam  will  be  ~-30  dB.  The 
average  level  of  refracted  multipath  is  to  be  - 10  dB  relative  to  the  target  image  and  therefore 
the  average  multipath  signal  level  entering  the  system  is  ~  (10+30)  dB  below  the  echo 
strength  of  the  illuminated  target.  The  cancellation  algorithms  must  suppress  multipath 
signals  to  achieve  a  — 70  dB  contrast  resolution,  which  is  essential  for  preventing 
contamination  of  otherwise  black  cysts  with  scattered  and/or  refracted  echo  energy  and 
thereby  causing  them  to  look  like  speckled  tumors. 


3.2.  IDENTMCATION  OF  TRUE  TARGETS 

We  have  found  that  geometric  techniques  may  be  able  to  separate  nonisotropic  from 
isotropic  scattered  energy.  Fig.  10  illustrates  the  case  where  a  single  source  and  1-D 
reception  are  used  for  descriptive  convenience.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  a 
multiple  source  distribution  and  2-D  configuration.  A  source  radiates  into  a  scattering  and 
refractive  medium  and  its  radiation  field  is  received  by  a  receiving  aperture.  The  source 
image  obtained  from  any  aperture  is  the  superposition  of  the  image  lobe,  image  artifacts 
caused  by  coherent  interference  and  an  incoherent  scatter  spectram.  The  location  and  shape 
of  the  image  lobe  generally  remains  the  same  when  viewed  from  different  apertures,  such 
as  the  left  and  right  halves  of  the  aperture,  while  the  locations,  sizes  and  shapes  of  the 
image  artifacts  are  likely  to  change  because  the  fields  intercepted  by  different  subapertures 
encounter  refractive  bodies  with  different  orientations,  curvatures  and  sizes.  The 
incoherent  spectrum  is  statistically  the  same  in  each  subaperture  image.  Therefore,  the 
locations  and  shapes  of  the  large  lobes  in  different  subaperture  images  can  be  used  to 
distinguish  the  image  lobe  from  image  artifacts.  Fig.  1 1  shows  such  an  example.  Part  a  is 
the  -10  dB  contour  plot  of  the  2-D  image  obtained  from  the  entire  aperture  (92  mm  by  46 
mm)  while  (b)-(e)  are  obtained  from  four  subapertures.  The  breast  sample  is  3-cm..  The 
real  target  remains  in  the  same  locations.  Its  shape  is  unchanged.  False  targets  move  and 
change  size  and  shapes  when  viewed  from  different  subapertures.  For  example,  there  are 
two  lobes  appearing  in  (a)  (centered  at  (-2.5,0.6),  (5.4,0.6)),which  do  not  appear  in  part 
b.  Therefore  they  are  false  targets  and  should  be  removed.  Fig.  12  shows  an  example  of 
two  targets  which  are  separated  by  12  mm  and  viewed  from  the  entire  aperture  and  four 
subapertures.  Again,  real  targets  remain  in  the  same  locations  and  false  targets  move  and 
change  appearances.  In  this  example,  one  false  target  located  at  (0,-5)  appears  in  both  left 
and  right  aperture  images  and  can  not  be  resolved  by  upper  and  low  aperture  images.  The 
remaining  four  artifacts  can  be  identified  as  false  targets. 


Fig.9.  Illustration  of  effect  of  refraction  upon  pulse  echo  imaging  (simplest  case  with  no  interference  echo 
signal  coming  back  from  targets  insonified  by  subbeam). 
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Fig.  10  Illustration  of  diversity.  P  refers  primary  field  and  I  interference  field.  The  interference  fields 
change  with  propagation  path. 


From  our  in  vitro  samples  (9  out  of  16)  that  have  well-defined  multipath,  we  found 
that  2-D  subarray  diversity  images  in  general  are  useful  for  identification  while  1-D 
subarray  images  fail  to  provide  identification  most  of  the  time  because  of  incomplete 
distortion  information.  From  our  three  parirs  of  measurements  with  two  sources  located  12 
mm  apart,  we  also  found  2-D  subarray  diversity  images  are  useful  for  identification. 
However,  when  two  sources  are  located  close  to  each  other,  the  constructive  and 
destructive  interference  of  real  targets  with  the  multipath  targets  may  create  difficulty  in 
identification.  More  in  vitro  measurements  with  multiple  source  configuration  (sources  are 
located  close  to  each  other)  and  diverse  tissue  types  will  be  made  to  thoroughly  test  the 
effectiveness  of  subaperture  diversity  for  identification  of  false  targets. 


(c)  (d)  (e) 

Fig.  11  Quadruple  spatial  diversity  discloses  false  targets.  Images  are  obtained  at  central  firequency.  Real 
target  remains  in  place  in  subarray  images  while  multipath  target  changes  location,  size  and  shape.  Outer 
contour  is  at  -10  dB  level.  Image  (a)  Image  of  entire  aperture  (46x92  mm),  (b)  Image  from  left  half  of 
array.  46x  46  mm.  (c)  From  right  half,  (d)  From  upper  half  (23x92mm).  (e)  From  low  half.  Point 
source  remains  in  center  in  all  images.  Shape  change  is  due  to  the  change  of  aperture  size.  Being 
geometrically  stable,  it  is  identified  as  real  target.  Two  questionable  secondary  sources  appear  in  (a) 
(centered  at  (-2.5, 0.6)  and  (5.4 ,0.6)),  but  not  in  (b).  Therefore  they  are  image  artifacts,  false  targets,  which 
wUl  be  removed  by  adaptive  interference  cancellation  [From  Zhu  and  Steinberg  1995b]. 
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(d)""  (e) 


Fig.l2.  Quadraple  spatial  diversity  discloses  false  targets.  Images  are  obtained  at  central  frequency.  Two 
real  targets  remain  in  place  in  subarray  images  while  multipath  target  changes  location,  size  and  shape. 
Outer  contour  is  at -10  dB  level,  (a)  Image  of  entire  aperture,  (b)  Left  half,  (c)  Right  half,  (d)  Upper  half 
.  (e)  Low  half.  Being  geometrically  stable,  it  is  identified  as  real  target.  Four  questionable  secondary 
sources  appear  in  (a),  centered  at  (-16.2,  0.6),  (-7.62,1.14),  (-2.5,  0.6)  and  (5.4,0.6)),  can  be  identified  as 
false  targets  and  be  cancelled.  The  false  target  at  (0,-5)  appears  in  both  left  and  right  aperture  images  and 
can  not  be  resolved  by  upper  and  low  aperture  images.  [From  Zhu  and  Steinberg  1995b] 

3.3  CANCELLATION  OF  FALSE  TARGETS 

Once  the  true  targets  are  distinguished  from  the  false  ones,  (XEAN  or  some  other 
cancellation  procedure  has  to  be  performed  to  reconstruct  the  original  refractive-artifact-free 
scene  or  to  cancel  the  false  targets. 

COHERENT  CLEAN 

CLEAN  is  a  nonlinear  deconvolution  procedure  originated  in  radio  astronomy  in  the 
1960s  (Hobbom,  1974),  extended  to  radar  by  Tsao  and  Steinberg  (1988)  and  applied  to 
ultrasound  by  Cohen  (1992).  The  diffraction  pattern  f(u)  is  shown  upper  left  in  Fig.l3. 
The  procedure  begins  with  the  original  dirty  image  Ao(u)  (Fig.  13a).  The  strongest  source 
is  found  and  its  complex  amplitude  ao  and  coordinates  uq  are  measured.  An  image  of  that 
source  is  found  by  convolving  the  radiation  pattern  with  a  5  -function  of  strength  aQ 
located  at  uQ  (Fig.  13a).  Some  fraction  of  this  image  is  subtracted  from  Ao(u).  The  result 
of  this  first  iteration  is  a  new  image,  Ai(u),  from  which  all  energy  from  the  strongest 
source  has  been  removed,  including  its  sidelobe  energy  (Fig.  13b).  The  process  continues 
until  the  subtraction  procedure  produces  images  with  negative  values.  The  result  at  this 
stage  is  a  list  of  detected  sources.  The  next  step  is  to  calculate  a  CLEAN  beam  that  has  the 
resolving  power  of  f(u)  but  without  its  sidelobe  distortion.  The  final  image  is  the 
convolution  of  the  CLEAN  beam  and  each  of  the  detected  sources  (Fig.  13c). 
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System  diffraction  pattern  (a)  "Dirty  image"  of  three  point  targets  is  the  envelope  of  the 

coherent  sum  of  the  three  images. 


Reconstructed  image 


(b)  (c) 

(b)  Residual  image  after  first  subtraction.  Final  result  of  cancellation  process  is  a  list  of  targets 
(strengths  and  locations)  Aj  S (u-ui).  (c)  Image  reconstraction 

I 


Fig.  13.  Illustration  of  the  clean  procedure,  (a)  Dirty  image  (left)  and  system  diffraction  pattern  (right),  (b) 
After  the  first  iteration  of  the  clean  procedure.  The  strongest  target  is  subtracted  out  as  well  as  its  sidelobes. 
(c)  Final  reconstructed  image. 


However,  the  above  CLEAN  procedure  cannot  be  directiy  applied  to  an  image  that 
is  contaminated  by  image  artifacts,  because  CLEAN  will  pick  up  true  targets  as  well  as 
false  targets.  A  clever  use  of  CLEAN  is  to  apply  it  to  false  targets  only  after  first 
identifying  true  targets,  which  are  found  by  the  diversity  technique  described  above.  Also, 
CLEAN  is  modified  to  change  the  diffraction  pattern  to  produce  better  subtraction  result. 


We  have  also  found  that  multiplication  of  diversity  images  can  significandy  simplify 
target  identification.  Fig.  14  is  the  contour  plot  at  -40  dB  level  of  the  multiplication  image 
of  the  five  diversity  images  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  artifacts  are  suppress^  because  they 
appear  at  different  locations  in  each  diversity  image  while  the  targets  are  enhanced  because 
they  appear  at  the  same  locations.  Fig.  15(a)  is  the  CLEANed  image  of  Fig.  12(a).  The 
residual  image  which  contains  all  the  refractive  artifacts  is  shown  in  part  (b).  The 
improvement  is  significant. 


-20 
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Multiplication  -40  dB 

Fig.  14.  Multiplication  of  five  images  of  Fig.  12.  Two  true  sources  with  equal  strength  are 
located  at  (0,0)  and  (-12, 0)  (From  Zhu  and  Steinberg  1995b). 
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Cleaned  image  of  Fig.  12(a)  Residual  image 

Fig.l5.  -10  dB  contour  plots  of  cleaned  image  (a)  and  residual  image  after  clean  (b). 

COHERENT  CANCELLATION 

The  CLEAN  procedure  produces  relatively  artifact  free  images  as  shown  in 
Fig.  15a.  The  limitation  so  far  is  the  threshold  imposed  on  the  multiplication  image  which 
restricts  the  target  dynamic  range.  Coherent  cancellation  of  false  targets  can  avoid  the 
problem.  Our  first  1-D,  narrowband  cancellation  experiments  have  been  conducted. 
Preliminary  experiments  on  in  vitro  breast  samples  show  considerable  improvement  in 
terms  of  contrast  resolution.  Fig.  16  is  an  example.  The  scattered  energy  is  first  corrected 
by  phase  conjugation.  Part  (a)  shows  the  original  phase  deaberrated  image  with  two  large 
refractive  lobe  pairs  (-10  and  -16  dB  strengths)  identified  by  location  diversity.  Part  b 
shows  the  cancellation  result  on  the  inner  artifact  lobe-pair  alone.  This  target  has  been 
reduced  to  -40  dB,  a  reduction  of  30  dB.  The  remainder  of  the  pattern  is  hardly  disturbed, 
which  implies  that  a  repetition  of  the  procedure  on  the  -16  dB  target  pair  would  do  about 
the  same.  Successive  iterations  should  reduce  the  background  to  about  the  residual  scatter 
level,  which  is  estimated  at  -24  dB.  Thus  at  least  14  dB  contrast  resolution  improvement 
would  be  obtained. 

2-D  cancellation  is  more  difficult  than  1-D  because  incomplete  cancellation  can 
produce  a  crater  around  the  false  target.  The  simple  procedure  used  for  Fig.  17  matched 
only  position,  amplitude  and  a  single  curvature  parameter  of  the  cancellation  beam. 
Effectively  it  is  a  single  zero  solution  to  a  problem  of  higher  dimensionality.  However,  we 
are  now  studying  more  sophisticated  cancellation  procedures  and  anticipate  significant 
superior  results . 


(a)  (b) 


Fig.  16.  An  example  of  coherent  cancellation,  (a)  Original  image  after  phase  conjugation  for  correction 
of  scattered  energy,  (b)  After  coherent  cancellation  of  inner  false-target  pair.  The  improvement  is 
about  30  dB  in  artifact  strength. 
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(d)  (e) 


Fig.l7.  (a-c)  Contour  plots  of  2-D  image  (brsOOl)  at  central  frequency,  (a)  -10  dB  contour  of  original  image 
(brsOOl)  shown  in  Fig.l  1  (a),  (b)  Descattering  result  of  part  (a)  at  -22  dB.  The  contrast  improvement  is  12 
dB.  (c)  -22  dB  contour  of  descattering  and  cancellation  result.  Refractive  lobes  are  cancelled  but  the  crater 
appears  at  -27  dB.  The  overall  2-D  contrast  improvement  is  5  dB.  (d)  and  (e)  show  1-D  cuts  of  brsOOl 
image  before  and  after  descattering  and  cancellation,  (d)  a  1-D  cut  of  Fig.l7  (b)  at  -16  o.  (e)  1-D  cut  of 
Fig.l7(c)  at  -16°.  The  refracted  energy  is  reduced  significantly.  The  contrast  improvement  in  this  cut  due  to 
cancellation  is  7  dB. 

4.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  long-term  objective  of  this  research  is  the  ultrasonic  echo-scanning 
demonstration  of  the  detection  and  diagnosis  of  small  breast  tumors  of  a  few  mm  (~  2  mm) 
in  size.  The  tools  that  have  been  investigated  are  signal  processing  techniques  for 
compensation  of  the  ultrasonic  wavefront  distortion  produced  by  scattering  and  multipath 
interference  arising  from  the  female  breast. 

Recent  2-D  wavefront  compensation  studies  show  that  amplitude  compression  in 
addition  to  phase  deaberration  (Zhu  and  Steinberg,  1995,  preprint  App.A),  is  akin  to 
inverse  filter,  improves  contrast  resolution  to  10  dB  more  than  that  of  existing  time-delay 
type  phase  deaberration  algorithms  (Flax  and  O'Donnell,  1988,  Nock  et  al.,  1989),  and  5 
dB  more  than  that  of  backpropagation  and  phase  deaberration  (Liu  and  Waag,  1994). 
Preliminary  studies  also  show  that  diverse  images  obtained  from  different  spatial  locations 
of  a  large  2-D  aperture  are  likely  to  provide  the  identification  information  (Zhu  and 
Steinberg,  1995b)  of  true  targets  vs.  image  artifacts.  Once  the  real  targets  are  identified, 
nonlinear  deconvolution  techniques  and  interference  cancellation  techniques  are  applicable 
to  reconstruct  the  original  refractive  artifact-free  scene  or  to  cancel  image  artifacts.  The 
initial  results  are  encouraging.  Currently,  we  are  evaluating  these  techniques. 
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ABSTRACT - There  are  two  wavefront  distortion  problems  inside  the  female  breast 

that  are  caused  by  aberration  sources  of  two  distinct  types,  incoherent  scattering  and 
coherent  interference.  Scattering  reduces  the  target  strength,  broadens  the  image  lobe  and 
raises  the  background  level  and  therefore  lowers  the  image  contrast,  while  refraction  creates 
coherent  multipath  interference  that  produces  false  targets  or  image  artifacts  in  addition  to 
true  targets  in  the  image.  Scattered  energy  increases  with  the  propagation  depth  while 
refracted  energy  does  not  seem  to  change  with  the  depth.  Phase  deaberration  algorithms 
partially  remove  scattered  energy  and  coherently  adds  it  back  to  the  primary  field.  As  a 
result,  the  mainlobe  diffraction  shape  is  restored  to  -19.4  dB  (std.  2.5  dB)  level  on  average 
with  a  net  15  dB(std.  3  dB)  improvement  compared  with  that  without  correction.  Because 
of  the  strengthening  of  the  primary  field  and  consequently  the  target  strength  by  the  phase- 
deaberration  process,  the  ratio  of  peak  image  artifact  to  target  strength  is  also  improved  by 
an  average  of  10  dB  (std.  4dB)  from  breast  samples  that  have  well-defined  multipath 
artifacts.  Backpropagation  in  addition  to  phase  deaberration  can  further  strengthen  the 
primary  field  and  improve  the  above  numbers  by  another  5  dB.  A  compression  operation 
upon  wavefront  amplitude  in  addition  to  phase  deaberration  or  to  backpropagation  and  phase 
deaberration  is  introduced  in  this  paper.  The  operation  can  further  restore  the  mainlobe 
diffraction  shape  to  a  -30  dB  region.  Linear  regression  analysis  of  sidelobe  energy  vs. 
propagation  depth  indicates  that  high  quality  focusing  throughout  10  cm  thick  breast  tissue 
is  possible. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

In  principle,  high  ultrasound  resolution  can  be  achieved  with  vety  large  ultrasound 
transducers.  However,  large  transducers  are  more  prone  to  wavefront  distortion  caused  by 
inhomogeneous  tissue  because  the  transducers  cover  large  volumes  of  tissue  and  the  beams 
interact  with  more  spatial  variations  in  tissue  compositions.  The  distortion  inside  the  female 
breast  falls  into  two  categories;  incoherent  scattering  reduces  the  target  strength,  broadens 
the  image  lobe  [1-2]  and  raises  the  background  level  and  therefore  lowers  the  image  contrast 
[3-4].  Refraction  creates  coherent  multipath  interference  that  produces  false  targets  or  image 
artifacts  in  addition  to  true  targets  in  the  image  [10],[4].  The  interference  problem  is  more 
severe  when  the  aperture  is  large. 

Numerous  efforts  have  been  made  to  correct  wavefront  distortion  produced  by  breast, 
liver  and  abdominal  wall  [9],[13-17].  Basic  deaberration  algorithms  [5-7]  are  recognized  to 
be  suitable  only  for  weak  scattering  that  can  be  modeled  as  a  thin  random  phase  screen 
located  in  the  plane  of  the  receiving  aperture  [8-9], [18].  Extensions  of  the  basic  algorithms 
are  made  to  correct  amplitude  distortion  caused  by  strong  scattering  or  distributed  scattering 
[8-9].  A  model-based  approach,  that  used  a  priori  information  of  the  speeds  of  the  rectus 
muscle  layers  inside  the  abdominal  wall,  has  been  developed  to  correct  double  image 
artifacts  caused  by  refraction  [17]. 


The  motivation  of  this  study  stems  from  the  following.  The  algorithms  [5-9]  that 
require  no  a  priori  knowledge  about  the  propagating  medium  function  differently  upon 
incoherent  scattering  and  coherent  interference;  therefore  it  is  important  to  understand  the 
effects  of  the  two  distortion  processes  upon  the  image  and  then  apply  suitable  correction 
mechanisms  to  the  algorithms.  The  scattered  energy  increases  with  the  propagation  depth  in 
the  breast;  therefore  the  performance  of  descattering  algorithms  [5-9]  is  expected  to 
deteriorate  with  depth.  Finding  useful  algorithms  that  can  provide  good  focusing 
throughout  the  average  propagation  depth  in  the  breast,  which  is  approximately  100  mm,  is 
extremely  valuable  for  the  next  generation  high  of  quality  breast  scanners. 

In  this  paper  we  analyze  and  quantify,  through  modeling  and  experiment,  image 
distortion  caused  by  scattering  and  coherent  interference,  and  the  extent  to  which  image 
quality  improvements  affected  by  deaberration.  A  compression  operation  on  wavefront 
amplitude,  akin  to  inverse  filtering,  which  can  significantly  reduce  wavefront  amplitude 
variance  is  introduced.  The  experimental  results  show  that  a  combination  of  the  amplitude 
compression  and  either  phase-deaberration  at  the  aperture  or  backpropagation  plus  phase- 
deaberration  at  some  optimal  distance  from  the  aperture  can  restore  the  mainlobe  diffraction 
shape  to  a  -30  dB  level.  Linear  regression  analysis  of  sidelobe  energy  vs.  propagation 
depth  indicates  that  good  focusing  throughout  the  100  mm  propagation  depth  is  possible . 

Wavefront  distortion  models  as  well  as  the  amplitude  compression  operation  are 
introduced  in  Section  II.  Measurement,  data  processing  and  correction  methods  are 
described  in  Section  III.  The  experimental  results  are  reported  in  Section  IV.  Discussion 
and  conclusion  are  in  Sections  V  and  VI. 

n.  WAVEFRONT  DISTORTION  MODELS 

A  Severing  Models 

The  wave  propagation  problem  is  formulated  similarly  to  the  line-of-sight 
propagation  problem  through  a  tenuous  distribution  of  particles  [19].  A  narrowband  wave 
is  used  to  simplify  the  description  and  derivation.  An  ultrasound  wave  (either  spherical  or 
planar)  propagates  in  an  inhomogeneous  medium  (Fig.l).  It  consists  of  coherent  and 
incoherent  waves.  The  incoherent  wave  is  also  called  a  scattered  wave.  As  the  wave 
propagates,  the  coherent  intensity  Ic  is  attenuated  due  to  absorption  and  scatter,  and  the 
incoherent  intensity  li  is  scattered  broadly. 

1)  Weak  scattering 

The  field  E  at  a  receiving  aperture  is  predominantly  coherent  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  incoherent  field  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  coherent  field.  E  is  the  sum  of  the 
coherent  and  incoherent  fields. 

E(x)=Ec(x)+Ei(x)  (1) 

Ec(x)  »  Ei(x)  <Ec(x  1  )Ei(x2)>=0  and  <Ei(x)>  =  0  (2) 

where  o  is  the  ensemble  average  and  x  is  tiie  spatial  variable  at  the  receiving  aperture. 

The  spatial  correlation  function  or  mutual  coherence  function  of  the  field  at  the 
aperture  is  given  by  F  =  <E(xl)E(x2)>.  Since  <Ei(x)>  =  0  and  <Ec(xl)Ei(x2)>=0,  the 
spatial  correlation  function  satisfies  F  =  Fc+  Fi.  If  the  receiver  is  located  in  the  far  field  or 
within  the  focal  region  of  the  source,  the  angular  source  intensity  distribution  or  intensity 
image  is  the  Fourier  transform  of  the  spatial  correlation  function  and  equals  the  summation 
of  the  coherent  and  statistically  smoothed  symmetric  incoherent  spectra  (Fig.2(a)).  For  each 
realization,  however,  the  incoherent  spectrum  can  have  valleys  and  hills.  The  Fourier 
relationship  between  the  incoherent  spatial  correlation  function  F]  and  incoherent  spectrum 
is  commoitiy  known  as  the  Van-Cittert  Zemike  theory  [20]. 
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The  wavefront  distortion  is  primarily  in  the  phasefront  and  can  be  modeled 
approximately  as  due  to  a  thin,  random  phase  screen  located  in  the  plane  of  the  receiving 
aperture  and  defined  by  a  spatial  correlation  distance.  Such  distortion  is  correctable  by 
phase-deaberration  or  time-delay  compensation  algorithms  [5-7].  The  algorithms  operate 
upon  the  incoherent  field.  They  fold  the  scattered  energy  into  the  coherent  field  and  thereby 
restore  the  full  diffraction-limited  image  (Fig.2(b)). 

The  most  relevant  wavefront  measurement  in  a  weak  scattering  field  is  the  spatial 
correlation  function  of  the  phasefront  or  time-delay  profile  as  reported  by  several  groups 
[1], [16], [21-22].  From  this  information,  the  performance  of  the  phase  deaberration  process 
can  be  predicted. 

2)  Strong  scattering  or  distributed  scattering 

The  coherent  component  is  attenuated  and  the  incoherent  component  is  scattered 
broadly.  Wavefront  amplitude  is  distorted  in  addition  to  phasefront  distortion.  A  more 
suitable  representation  of  the  field  is  the  Rytov  model.  A  distributed  random  distortion 
medium  can  be  represented  as  a  cascade  of  thin  distortion  layers  (Fig.3(a))  or  phase  screens 
[19].  At  the  i  th  layer,  the  field  can  be  written  as  Ei  =  Ai  exp(y^j  ) .  Phasefront  distortion  is 
developed  due  to  time  shift  through  each  layer.  Wavefront  amplitude  distortion  is  developed 
as  the  phase-aberrated  wavefront  propagates  through  the  medium  to  successive  layers 

(Fig.3(b)).  Let  Eq  =  Agexpij(l>g)  be  the  reference  field.  The  distorted  field  is  then  a 
product  of  contributions  from  each  layer 


E(x)=E^EiE2 . Ei . Fjv  (3) 

E(x) 

The  amplitude  of  -  denoted  as  A,  is  A  =  AiA2 . A; . A^v  and  the  phase 

Eq(x) 

<l>t=<t>i  +  ^2+ . . Assume  that  the  layers  are  statistically  independent  and  have 

common  statistics;  therefore  A,  =  A  4-  &4,  and 

-  ^  AA-  -  ^  AA- 

A(  =  (A)^  J^(l  +  -=^)  =  (A)^(l  -I-  5^-=^  +  higher  order  products)  (4) 

1=1  ^  i=l  ^ 


Since  A  is  close  to  unity  and  -=^,  i=l,2, . N,  are  independent  variables,  the 

A 

amplitude  variance  =  ^<7%^ ,  where  (t\a  is  the  normalized  amplitude  variance  of  a 

A  A 

single  screen,  grows  linearly  with  the  total  number  of  phase  screens  N  and  therefore 
with  the  propagation  distance  D.  The  phase  variance  =  Na^ ,  where  is  the  variance 
of  a  single  phase  screen;  therefore  grows  linearly  with  N  and  D. 

The  overall  spectrum  (sum  of  coherent  and  incoherent  spectra)  is  broadened  (see  outline 
of  Fig.4(a))  and  reduced  in  strength.  The  background  level  is  increased  and  therefore 
image  contrast  is  reduced.  The  scattered  energy  increases  with  the  propagation  depth.  The 
energy  ratio  (ER),  which  is  the  energy  outside  the  main  image  lobe  of  a  distorted  image  to 
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the  energy  inside  the  main  image  lobe  of  the  distortion-free  image,  is  a  useful  tool  to 
quantitatively  evaluate  the  depth-dependence  distortion  upon  image  contrast.  The 
relationship  between  ER  and  propagation  depth  D  (see  Appendix  for  derivation)  is 

ER  =C(<jJ +<T^)  =  CiV(<j5-l-(4)  =  C-j((75-Kj|,)  (5) 

A  ^  A 

where  C  is  a  function  of  the  source  illumination  profile  and  d  is  the  thickness  of  the  screen 
and  is  approximately  the  correlation  distance  of  the  medium.  ER  linearly  grows  with  the 
propagation  distance.  This  relationship  is  analogous  to  the  average  sidelobe  floor  in  the 
radiation  pattern  of  an  array  with  errors  [23]  and  to  the  average  sidelobe  floor  in  an 
arbitrary  source  distribution  imaged  through  a  distorting  medium  [18].  Eq.  (5)  can  be 
adapted  to  wideband  as  an  approximation. 

So  long  as  certain  correlation  properties  exist  in  the  wavefront,  phase  compensation 
algorithms  are  still  useful  in  strong  scattering  to  partially  remove  phase  distortion  and  build 
up  the  strength  of  the  coherent  field  (Fig.4(b)).  Wavefront  amplitude  distortion  remains,  as 
does  residual  phase  distortion,  and  produces  a  significantly  high  incoherent  background 
level  in  the  spectram.  Any  phase-deaberration  procedure  that  provides  a  better  phase  error 
estimate  than  that  of  the  basic  algorithms  [5-7]  can  reduce  this  background  level. 
Wavefront-deaberration  algorithms  that  take  amplitude  distortion  into  account  can  further 
reduce  this  background  level  if  the  algorithms  reduce  wavefront  amplitude  variance. 

The  dominant  scatterer  algorithm  (DSA)  developed  in  narrowband  radar  [24]  is 
designed  for  adaptively  focusing  a  large  distorted  receiving  array  upon  a  point  target  and  is  a 
matched  filter  process  in  space.  DSA  creates  a  compensating  weight  vector  w  from  the 
complex  conjugate  of  the  received  echo,  i.e.,  w=Ajexp(-7^,).  The  DSA  corrected 

receiving  beam  is  the  Fourier  transform  of  wAf  expCy^,)  =  Aj.  Consequently,  DSA  uses 
wavefront  amplitude  to  provide  additional  SNR  gain  than  phase  conjugation  only,  for 
which  w  =  t\p(- j(l>().  However,  when  the  wavefront  amplitude  is  distorted,  the  amplitude 
weight  further  increases  the  sidelobe  level  in  the  beam.  The  measure  in  the  increase  is  the 

increased  wavefront  amplitude  variance.  Since  Af  =  Aj  Af . A,- . Ajy,  therefore  eq. 

(4)  is  changed  to 

N  e  4  ^  N  0  4 

=  (A)^^  n  (1  +  ~=^)  -  (A)^^  (1  +  ^2  +  higher  order  products)  (6) 

i=l  ^  i=l  ^ 


The  variance  of  square  amplitude  <t^2  “  4No’|4  which  is  4  times  larger  than  without 

^  A 


amplitude  weight.  Assuming  phase  error  is  compensated.  ER  will  raise  from 

9  D  ') 

C—OgA  to  which  is  about  a  6  dB  increase  in  image  contrast  if  the  energy  is 

T  T 

uniformly  distributed. 


The  time  reversal  mirror  (TRM)  developed  by  Fink  [8]  provides  optimal  focusing  of 
a  wideband  transducer  upon  a  target  through  a  scattering  medium  and  is  a  matched  filter 
process  in  both  space  and  time  (waveform).  The  operation  reverses  the  received 
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waveforms,  retransmits  them  through  the  medium  and  then  focuses  the  array  on  the  target. 
The  transmitting  beam  pattern  is  the  convolution  of  the  received  waveforms  and  their  time- 
reversed  version.  In  the  frequency  domain,  TRM  is  a  phase  conjugation  procedure  (with 
amplitude  weight)  at  each  frequency  within  the  signal  band.  It  is  anticipated  that  TRM 
focusing  produces  poorer  illumination  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  target  than  phase 
conjugation  focusing  does  for  the  reason  discussed  in  the  previous  paragraph.  In  the  time 
domain,  phase  conjugation  focusing  can  be  approximated  by  synthesizing  the  time-reversed 
waveforms  from  sine  waveforms.  The  spectrum  of  a  sine  waveform  is  a  rectangular 
function  within  the  signal  band. 

Square  root  amplitude  weighting  changes  eq.  (4)  to 

=  +  =(A)^'^(l-hy^4-  higher  order  products)  (7) 


The  amplitude  variance  <T^_  « 


_ 2- 

4 


which  is  4  times  less  than  with  unit  amplitude  weight. 


o  2 

Assuming  phase  error  is  compensated.  ER  will  reduce  from  C—a§/^  to 


d  ^ 
A 


4d  f 

A 


which  is  about  a  6  dB  decrease  in  image  contrast.  Mth  rooter  will  reduce  the  amplitude 
variance  by  2M.  This  nonlinear  transformation  upon  wavefront  amplitude  is  a  compression 
operation,  and  it  is  an  intermediate  step  between  the  matched  filter  process  (M=l/2)  and  the 
inverse  filter  process  (M  ->  <»  ,  see  Fig.  5).  The  inverse  filter  process  at  the  aperture 
corresponds  to  a  deconvolution  operation  in  the  image  plane,  and  it  is  optimal  but  not  stable 
when  the  SNR  is  low.  However,  as  shown  in  Section  IV,  low  order  rooters  (square  rooter 
and  4th  order  rooter),  in  addition  to  phase  deaberration  at  the  aperture  or  to  backpropagation 
and  phase  deaberration  at  an  optimal  backpropagation  distance  can  significantly  improve  ER 
without  encountering  stability  problem.  The  detailed  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  this 
compression  operation  upon  image  can  be  performed  by  studying  the  amplitude 
distributions  of  images  before  and  after  the  operation.  This  is  a  subject  of  a  later  study. 


A  method  recently  developed  by  Liu  and  Waag  [9]  backpropagates  received 
wavefronts  before  the  application  of  time-shift  compensation  at  the  distance  of  back- 
propagation  (BPT).  It  is  a  first  order  correction  of  waveform  distortion  produced  by 
propagation.  As  a  result,  the  waveform  similarity  increases  with  the  backpropagation 
distance  and  reaches  its  maximum  value  at  the  medium  surface.  The  performance  of 
correlation-based  algorithms  at  this  backpropagation  distance  is  improved  and  the  residual 
phase  error  is  reduced. 


The  relevant  measurement  in  a  strong  scattering  region  is  wavefront  amplitude 
variance  [15]  (narrowband)  or  wavefront  energy  fluctuation  [16], [21]  (wideband)  in 
addition  to  arrival  time  variance.  Since  wideband  waveforms  can  be  Fourier  decomposed 
into  a  set  of  narrowband  complex  wavefronts  within  a  signal  band,  waveform  distortion 
therefore  implies  complex  wavefront  amplitude  distortion  and  vice  versa .  In  the  following 
text,  waveform  distortion  and  wavefront  amplitude  distortion  are  used  indistinguishably. 


B.  Strong  Scattering  and  Refraction  Model 

In  a  refractive  medium  coherent  rays  can  be  bent  and  split  after  they  pass  through 
tissue  beds  with  different  sound  speeds  [10].  The  interference  of  refracted  coherent  ray 
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bundles  with  incident  rays  produces  image  artifacts  which  appear  as  false  targets.  A  simple 
representation  of  such  a  field  is 


E{x)=E„E^E^ . . Ef^+  (8) 

where  f^(x)  and  /jCjc)  define  directions  of  secondary  fields  caused  by  refraction  (see 
Fig.6). 


The  angular  source  intensity  distribution  is  the  superposition  of  the  intensity  image 
lobe,  coherent  interference  lobes  and  incoherent  spectrum  (Fig.7(a)).  The  strengths  and  the 
numbers  of  interference  lobes  depend  on  orientations,  curvatures,  sizes  and  numbers  of  re¬ 
fractive  bodies  in  the  insonified  medium,  and  may  not  be  directly  related  to  propagation 
depth.  Although  the  chance  of  incident  rays  passing  through  more  refractive  bodies 
increases  with  the  propagation  depth,  the  strengths  of  interference  lobes  resulting  from 
multiple  refraction  may  not  be  significant  compared  with  those  resulting  from  single 
refraction. 

The  correction  mechanism  in  a  strong  scattering  and  refraction  medium  is 
interesting.  If  the  primary  field  is  stronger  than  secondary  refraction  fields,  the  scattered 
energy  removed  by  the  deaberration  process  strengthens  the  primary  field  by  folding  the 
removed  scattered  energy  into  the  primary  field.  As  a  result  the  ratio  of  image  lobe  to 
interference  lobe  is  improved  (Fig.7(b)).  If,  however,  the  primary  field  is  weaker  than  the 
refracted  field,  the  scattered  energy  removed  by  the  deaberration  process  may  strengthen  the 
refracted  field.  The  corrected  result  could  then  be  worse  than  wi±out  correction.  However, 
we  have  seen  no  evidence  of  this  so  far  in  our  experiments  reported  in  Section  IV. 

TRM  or  wideband  DSA  on  reception  is  a  matched  filter  process  in  both  space  and 
time,  resulting  in  maximization  of  the  signal  relative  to  the  background  white  noise. 
Correlation-based  time-delay  compensation  algorithms,  on  the  other  hand,  perform  a 
different  function;  they  adjust  time-delay  to  maximize  image  sharpness  or  image  contrast.  In 
a  refractive  medium,  the  problem  is  more  complicated.  Neither  TRM  or  wideband  DSA  nor 
time-delay  algorithms  have  a  way  of  knowing  which  signal  is  real  and  which  is  an  artifact 
caused  by  coherent  multipath.  Because  TRM  or  wideband  DSA  is  a  spatial  matched  filter  its 
weight  vector  forms  a  lobular  radiation  pattern  that  matches  the  sum  of  both  the  real  and 
false  signals.  Hence  all  targets,  whether  real  or  false,  are  enhanced.  In  our  experiments 
reported  in  Section  IV,  with  nine  samples  that  have  well-defined  multipath  artifacts,  we 
found  an  average  5  dB  (std.2.5  dB)  increase  in  peak  artifact  to  image  lobe  ratio  by  using 
wideband  DSA  rather  than  by  using  time-delay  compensation. 

BPT  backpropagates  waveforms  to  the  optimum  distance  before  applying  time-delay 
compensation.  It  removes  wavefront  amplitude  distortion  caused  by  propagation  and 
reduces  residual  phase  distortion  by  improving  the  performance  of  time-delay  correction, 
but  will  not  remove  large  lobes  caused  by  refraction.  A  simple  thought  experiment  is 
convincing:  Backpropagating  two  plane  waves  produces  two  plane  waves  at  whatever 
distance  the  waves  are  backpropagated. 

Thus  it  is  important  to  understand  the  deaberration  operations  and  to  design 
appropriate  algorithms  that  offer  optimal  performance  in  the  corresponding  distorting 
medium.  Aperture  measurement  alone  can  not  distinguish  between  wavefront  distortions 
caused  by  refraction  or  by  strong  scattering.  Distinction  can  be  made  in  the  image  domain 
where  refraction  appears  as  large,  coherent  interference  lobes  while  strong  scattering 
spreads  into  an  incoherent  background.  While  the  refracted  energy  may  or  may  not  be 
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significandy  larger  than  the  energy  in  the  incident  wave,  it  nevertheless  produces  image 
artifacts  which  will  destroy  the  qu^ty  of  a  high  resolution  image. 

m.  METHODS 

A.  InVitro Measurement 

The  2-D  wavefront  measurement  system  and  procedure  were  described  in  detail  in  [16] 
and  are  summarized  here  for  convenience.  A  breast  tissue  specimen  was  placed  in  the 
specimen  holder  with  the  skin  facing  the  direction  of  the  receiving  transducer.  The  source 
was  a  hemispherical  transducer  emulating  a  virtual  point  source.  'Die  2-D  array  consisted  of 
a  92-mm  1-D  linear  array  translated  46  mm  perpendicular  to  its  axis  to  form  a  synthetic  2-D 
array  92  mm  x  46  mm.  The  element  pitch  in  the  receiving  transducer  was  0.72  mm  and  a 
reflecting  mask  reduced  the  receiving  elevation  to  1.44  mm.  Transmission  was  one-way. 
Frequency  was  3.7  MHz.  Bandwidth  was  2  MHz.  Waveforms  were  measured  at  each 
element,  from  which  2-D  wavefronts  were  reconstructed  as  functions  of  time. 

Breast  tissue  specimens  were  obtained  fresh  from  reduction  mammoplasty  surgery  and 
were  stored  frozen;  they  were  later  defrosted  and  degassed  for  the  experiments.  Each 
specimen  was  essentially  planar  and  had  a  surface  area  of  at  least  7x1  Icm^.  The  average 
thickness  was  26.9  mm.  The  tissue  donors  were  women  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  65  with 
a  mean  age  of  34  years. 

Three  groups  of  measurements  were  made.  The  primary  set  consisted  of  independent 
measurements  using  nine  different  specimens.  In  addition,  two  specimens  were  employed 
for  sequential  measurements  in  which  an  approximately  1-cm  layer  was  removed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  specimen  before  each  subsequent  measurement.  For  three  other  specimens,  a 
pair  of  measurements  was  made  with  the  source  in  each  of  two  positions  located  12  mm 
apart  in  the  array  direction.  A  total  of  16  measurements  were  made.  Water  measurement 
was  also  made  for  comparison.  In  the  following  analysis,  the  sequential  measurements 
were  treated  as  measurements  from  different  samples  because  the  samples  resulting  from 
approximately  1-cm  removal  from  the  original  samples  were  replaced  into  the  sample  holder 
after  cutting,  and  their  relative  positions  to  the  2-D  transducer  aperture  was  changed 
unpredictably.  The  pair  measurements  resulting  from  12  mm  lateral  source  translation  were 
also  treated  as  measurements  from  different  samples  because  the  measured  parameters  and 
the  point- source  image  properties  were  changed  due  to  the  highly  inhomogeneous  nature  of 
the  breast  tissue. 

B.  Data  Processing 

Pulse  arrival  time  at  each  element  was  calculated  by  using  a  differential  edge  detector  to 
locate  the  first  negative  peak  of  the  pulse.  Geometric  effects  were  removed  by  fitting  a  two- 
dimensional,  fourth-order  polynomial  to  the  calculated  arrival  time  surface  and  subtracting 
the  result.  The  reasons  for  using  fourth-order  polynomial  fitting  were  given  in  [9].  3-D 
image  data  were  calculated  by  (1)  Fourier  decomposition  of  the  temporal  waveforms  at  each 
(x,y)  position  in  the  aperture,  (2)  calculation  of  a  complex  CW  2-D  image  at  each  Fourier 
frequency  in  the  focal  plane  by  using  the  angular  spectrum  technique  [26],  and  (3) 
summation  of  the  2-D  images  to  form  the  3-D  transient  image.  The  final  2-D  image  used  in 
this  report  was  obtained  by  detecting  the  peak  pressure  value  at  each  (xf,yf )  position  in  the 
image  plane  within  the  transient  period. 


The  system  bandwidth  is  about  50%;  therefore  Q  »  2,  where  /q  is  the  central 

A/ 

frequency.  For  such  Q,  the  first  sidelobes  (due  to  finite  aperture  size)  in  both  principal  axes 
remain  [27],  and  are  reduced  to  about  -30  dB  level  by  employing  spatial  raised  cosine  taper 
in  step  (2)  [23]. 
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C.  Correction  Methods 

Two  basic  phase  deaberration  algorithms,  time-delay  compensation  (TDC)  and  phase 
conjugation  (PC),  and  two  wavefront  compensation  algorithms,  wideband  DSA  and  BPT, 
were  applied  to  each  measured  2-D  wavefront  set  and  their  effects  upon  focusing  were 
compared.  Square  rooter  and  4th  order  rooter  on  wavefront  amplitude  in  addition  to  rc  and 
square  rooter  in  addition  to  BPT  were  also  implemented  and  their  effects  upon  focusing 
were  compared  with  the  other  four  deaberration  algorithms. 

TDC:  Arrival  time  fluctuations  at  the  aperture  are  obtained  from  cross-correlation  peaks 
of  geometrically  corrected  waveforms  and  a  reference  waveform,  and  are  compensated.  The 
selection  procedure  of  the  reference  waveform  is  similar  to  the  one  developed  in  [9].  The 
initial  reference  waveform  with  good  signal  to  noise  ratio  is  selected  from  the  geometrically 
corrected  pulses  and  continuously  modified  to  reduce  the  effect  of  the  arbitrariness  in  the 
selection  of  the  initial  reference  pulse  as  waveforms  in  the  aperture  are  cross-correlated  with 
it.  The  modification  is  accomplished  by  time  shifting  and  adding  a  new  waveform  to  the 
reference  pulse  if  the  peak  value  of  the  correlation  function  between  the  new  waveform  and 
the  current  reference  pulse  is  greater  than  0.8. 

PC:  Phase  conjugation  at  each  frequency  within  the  signal  band  (without  amplitude 
weight)  provides  perfect  phase  compensation  except  for  a  2  ;r  phase  jump.  The  result  is 
better  than  TDC  because  of  the  removal  of  residual  phase  error.  The  wavefront  amplitude 
distortion  remains,  however.  The  objective  here  is  to  evaluate  the  limit  of  phase 
compensation  and  the  extent  of  the  wavefront  amplitude  distortion  effect.  Phase  conjugation 
is  implemented  at  each  frequency  after  Fourier  decomposition. 

Wideband  DSA:  Wideband  DSA  is  an  approximation  of  the  TRM  receive  mode 
developed  in  [28].  The  difference  between  wideband  DSA  and  TRM  receive  mode  is  the 
scanning  procedure.  At  target  position  A  (Fig.8),  wideband  DSA  and  TRM  receive  mode 
produce  exactly  the  same  responses,  because  of  the  reciprocity  principle.  At  non-target 
position  B,  wideband  DSA  uses  linear  geometry  between  A  and  B  to  scan  the  beam  while 
the  TRM  receive  mode  could  backpropagate  the  wave  to  the  aberrator  position,  and  then  use 
linear  geometry  to  scan  the  beam  [28].  However,  for  points  that  are  within  the  correlation 
distance  of  A,  wideband  DSA  and  the  TRM  receive  mode  should  produce  similar  responses. 
The  correlation  distance  of  the  breast  is  about  4-5  mm  [16],[29-30].  Therefore  within  a  4  - 
5  mm  radius,  we  should  expect  similar  performances  of  wideband  DSA  and  TRM  receive 
mode.  The  objective  of  using  wideband  DSA  here  is  to  evaluate  the  possible  improvement 
of  deaberration  due  to  the  additional  SNR  gain  provided  by  amplitude  weighting.  In  our 
experiments,  wideband  DSA  is  implemented  by  using  DSA  at  each  frequency  after  Fourier 
decomposition. 

BPT:  BPT  developed  in  [9]  is  implemented  by  backpropagating  the  wavefront  to  the 
optimal  distance  and  then  using  phase  conjugation  at  the  optimal  distance.  The  use  of  phase 
conjugation  instead  of  TDC  at  the  backpropagation  distance  reduces  the  complexity  in  the 
calculation.  The  backpropagation  distances  are  taken  from  [16]. 

Rooter:  PC  and  square  rooter  was  implemented  by  conjugation  of  phase  and  square  root 
of  wavefront  amplitude  at  each  frequency  after  Fourier  decomposition.  PC  and  4th  order 
rooter  was  implemented  by  taking  4th  root  on  wavefront  amplitude  instead  of  square  root. 
BPT  and  square  rooter  was  implemented  the  same  as  PC  and  square  rooter  but  the 
procedure  was  done  at  the  optimal  back  propagation  distance. 

IV.  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 
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A.  Effects  of  Scattering  and  Coherent  Interference  upon  Image 

Both  scattering  and  coherent  interference  phenomena  were  observed  from  images  of  in 
vitro  breast  samples  and  their  effects  upon  image  quality  were  evaluated  from  contour  maps 
of  2-D  point  source  images  at  different  thresholds. 

1)  Effect  of  scattering 

Figs.9  (a)  and  (b)  show  -6  dB  contour  plots  of  images  obtained  from  the  water  path  and 
the  3.5-cm  breast  tissue  path  (brsOOS).  Contour  spacing  is  1  dB.  Abscissa  and  ordinate  are 
azimuth  and  elevation  in  mm  in  the  image  plane.  Fig.9(a)  shows  the  system  diffraction 
pattern  at  -6  dB.  The  azimuthal  beamwidth  is  about  1.5  mm  (at  a  distance  of  180  mm) 
meaning  that  the  point  (or  lateral)  resolution  is  1.5/180  or  8.3  mrad.  Because  the  size  of  the 
receiving  array  in  elevation  is  half  the  size  in  the  array  direction,  the  width  of  the  image  in 
elevation  is  twice  as  large  as  in  azimuth.  When  tissue  is  present  (b),  the  image  lobe  is 
broadened.  In  (b)  the  beamwidth  has  grown  from  1.5  mm  to  3  mm  in  azimuth  and  3.1  mm 
to  9.3  mm  in  elevation  and  the  point  resolution  has  worsened  approximately  2:1  in  azimuth 
and  3:1  in  elevation.  A  symmetrical  scattering  pattern  appears  when  the  threshold  is 
reduced.  Fig.9  (c)  shows  a  -20  dB  contour  plot  of  the  sample  image  brs005.  Contour 
spacing  is  2  dB.  Energy  is  spread  out  over  a  large  area.  No  distinct  structure  or  multipath 
lobe  can  be  identified  from  the  image. 

2)  Effect  of  scattering  and  coherent  interference 

In  most  breast  samples,  scattering  and  coherent  interference  are  both  present. 
Fig.  10  (a)  and  (b)  are  -10  dB  contour  plots  of  images  obtained  from  the  water  path  and  the 
4-cm  breast  tissue  path  (brs006).  Contour  spacing  is  2  dB.  In  tissue  image  (b),  three  lobes 
instead  of  one  central  image  lobe  appear.  Inner  contours  of  the  image  lobe  are  close  to  the 
system  diffraction  pattern  (Fig.  10(a))  while  the  outer  contours  are  highly  irregular  due  to 
scattering.  The  point  resolution  is  worsened  by  approximately  2:1  in  azimuth  and  3:1  in 
elevation.  Two  refractive  lobes  appear  at  (-4,  -2.5)  and  (3.5, 1.5),  and  their  strengths  are  -6 
and  -8  dB.  A  closer  examination  is  obtained  from  45  degree  cuts  (Fig.  1 1)  of  the  Fig.  10  (a) 
and  (b)  images.  In  Fig.  11  (a),  the  peak  sidelobe  is  -36dB,  which  is  the  best  we  can  obtain 
from  the  measurement  system.  In  the  tissue  image,  two  large  sidelobes  (-6  dB  and  -8  dB) 
appear  on  either  side  of  the  mainlobe.  The  two  nulls  between  the  lobes  are  deep  (left :  -13 
dB  below  peak,  right:  -15  dB),  which  is  a  typical  coherent  interference  phenomenon.  The 
asymmetric  interference  pattern  in  Fig.  10(b)  corresponds  to  a  cut  at  level  B  in  Fig.7(a). 

A  symmetric  scattering  pattern  generally  appears  when  the  threshold  is  reduced,  as 
shown  Fig.  10(c)  with  a  -16  dB  threshold  contour  and  contour  spacings  of  approximately 
1.5  dB.  The  outer  contours  show  a  roughly  symmetric  pattern  typical  of  scattering  while 
the  inner  contours  show  an  asymmetric  lobular  interference  pattern. 

We  analyzed  images  at  different  contour  levels  and  classified  the  total  of  16  samples 
into  three  categories:  1)  Primarily  scatter  (4  samples);  2)  More  scatter  than  refraction  (3 
samples);  and  3)  Scatter  plus  well-defined  refraction  (9  samples).  Statistics  of  -6  dB  point 
resolution  of  three  groups  is  given  in  Table  I.  The  average  beam-broadening  as  compared 
with  water  is  70%  in  azimuth  and  57%  in  elevation.  These  numbers  are  larger  than  the 
result  reported  in  [30]  where  an  18%  increase  in  beamwidth  at  the  same  threshold  is 
observed.  This  is  likely  due  to  the  different  aperture  sizes  used.  For  the  samples  with 
refractive  artifacts,  the  point  resolution  is  evaluated  upon  the  central  image  lobe.  The 
percentage  increase  in  beamwidth  of  the  scatter  group  is  significantly  larger  than  that  of  the 
other  two  groups.  It  is  obvious  that  point  resolution  is  not  enough  to  evaluate  image 
distortion  when  multiple  lobes  are  present.  Statistics  of  refractive  lobes  of  the  third  group  is 
given  in  Table  II.  In  this  group,  we  found  1-3  refractive  lobes  at  levels  between  -4  and  -17 
dB  (peak  value),  all  within  a  radius  of  1-3®. 
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B.  Correction  of  Scattered  Energy 

1)  Correction  upon  scattering  samples 

Fig.  12  (a)-(g)  shows  the  correction  result  of  the  sample  image  brs005  by  using 
different  methods.  Part  (h)  is  the  -30  dB  level  contour  of  a  water  path  image.  The  contoiu* 
spacings  in  Fig.l2  are  the  outer  contour  levels  divided  by  10.  Fig.  12  (a)-(c)  shows  TDC  at 
-6,  -20  and  -30  dB  levels  (see  Fig.9(b)  and  (c)  for  comparison).  Image  quality  improved 
significantly  and  the  system  diffraction  pattern  is  restored  up  to  -20  dB  level.  The 
symmetric  scattering  pattern  outlined  by  outer  contours  at  the  -30  dB  level  is  caused  by 
residual  phase  errors  rfter  phase  deaberration  and  incoherent  amplitude  distortion.  Fig.  12 
(d)  is  the  correction  result  of  PC  at  the  -30  dB  level.  Because  of  the  complete  removd  of 
phase  errors  except  for  a  2  ;r  jump,  the  scattering  pattern  is  further  improved  as  compared  to 
(c).  Fig.  12  (e)  is  the  result  of  BPT,  and  the  scattering  pattern  is  much  better  than  that  of  PC 
at  the  aperture.  The  optimum  backpropagation  distance  of  this  tissue  sample  is  30  mm.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  beamwidth  is  narrower  than  that  obtained  through  other  methods. 
The  reason  is  that  the  actual  aperture  is  moved  30  mm  closer  to  the  source  and  the 

X  /L 

beamwidth  is  (R-optimal  backpropagation  distance)—  instead  of  R— ,  where  R  is  the 

L  E 

distance  between  source  and  the  receiving  aperture,  and  L  is  the  aperture  size.  Fig.  12  (f)  is 
the  correction  result  of  PC  and  square  rooter  on  wavefront  amplitude  at  -30  dB.  The  pattern 
is  very  close  to  the  system  diffraction  pattern  (see  (h)  for  comparison).  Fig.  12(g)  is  the 
result  of  wideband  DSA  at  the  -30  dB  level.  The  correction  result  is  worse  than  those  of 
other  methods.  This  suggests  that  amplitude  weighting  in  strong  scattering  does  more  harm 
than  good,  as  discussed  in  Section  H. 

2)  Correction  upon  samples  with  well-defined  multipath 

Fig.  13  shows  correction  results  of  the  sample  image  brs006  after  applying  different 
methods.  The  contour  spacings  are  the  outer  contour  levels  divided  by  10.  Fig.  13(a)  is  the 
-16  dB  contour  map  of  applying  TDC  (see  Fig.lO(c)  for  comparison)).  Image  qudity  im¬ 
proved  significantly  because  of  the  minimization  of  the  phasefront  distortion  caused  by 
scattering.  The  area  within  the  -16  dB  inner  contour  is  reduced  by  a  factor  of  11.  The 
mainlobe  pattern  is  close  to  the  system  diffraction  pattern  although  the  area  is  still  1.6  times 
larger  than  the  area  in  water  at  the  same  level.  Two  large  lobes  remain  as  expected  and 
appear  as  two  additional  sources.  Fig.  13(h)  is  the  correction  result  at  a  -16  dB  level  of 
applying  wideband  DSA.  It  is  evident  that  the  procedure  enhances  interference  in  this 
example;  the  artifacts  are  5  dB  higher  than  in  Fig.l3(a).  Figs.l3(b)  and  (c)  show  -25  and 
-30  dB  contour  plots  of  TDC.  In  Fig.  13(b)  the  outer  contours  show  an  asymmetric 
interference  pattern  with  scattered  energy  distributed  around  the  two  interference  lobes.  In 
Fig.  13(c)  the  outer  contours  show  the  more  symmetric  scattering  pattern  caused  by 
incoherent  wavefront  amplitude  distortion  and  residual  phase  distortion.  Fig.  13(d)  is  the 
result  of  PC  at  -30  dB.  The  approximately  symmetric  scattering  pattern  outlined  by  outer 
contours  in  (c)  is  improved  due  to  better  phase  deaberration.  The  energy  is  more 
concentrated  around  the  image  lobe  and  interference  lobes.  Part  (e)  is  the  result  of  BPT,  and 
the  scattering  pattern  is  further  improved  as  compared  with  the  result  of  PC  at  the  aperture. 
The  backpropagation  distance  of  this  sample  is  50  mm.  Part  (f)  is  the  result  of  PC  and 
square  rooter  at  -  30  dB.  The  pattern  is  very  close  to  the  system  diffraction  pattern.  PC  and 
4A  order  rooter  shown  in  Fig.  13(g)  restores  the  diffraction-limited  image  to  a  -30  dB  level. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  strengths  of  the  two  interference  lobes  are  also 
reduced  by  8  dB  after  TDC  and  PC.  They  are  further  reduced  by  5, 7  and  15  dB  after  BPT, 
PC  and  square  rooter  and  PC  and  4th  order  rooter,  respectively.  The  improvement  comes 
from  the  scattered  energy  which  is  originally  distributed  around  the  mainlobe  and  each  of  the 
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refracted  multipath  lobes.  This  energy  is  coherently  added  back,  by  the  deaberration 
process,  to  the  dominant  lobe,  which  in  this  case  is  the  mainlobe.  Tlie  overall  result  is  an 
improvement  of  the  image  lobe  to  the  interference  lobe  ratio. 

Determination  of  whether  interference  was  coherent  or  scattered  was  based  upon 
whether  or  not  large  lobes  could  be  removed  by  applying  phase-deaberration  algorithms. 
Another  indicator  is  whether  or  not  a  lobe  location  moves  (scattering)  or  remains  relatively 
the  same  (refraction)  after  the  phase  deaberration  process.  Both  means  were  used  to  identify 
whether  these  lobes  were  produced  by  refraction  or  scattering.  Large  lobes  in  nine  samples 
are  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  interference  process.  In  these  samples,  we  have  found  an 
average  of  a  10  dB  (std.  4dB)  improvement  in  the  range  of  5-16  dB  after  TDC,  due  to  the 
coherent  strengthening  of  the  mainlobe. 

C.  Correction  statistics 

A  simple  metric,  the  lowest  level  at  which  mainlobe  diffraction  shape  is  maintained, 
is  used  here  to  quantitatively  evaluate  improvement  upon  image  quality  by  using  different 
correction  algorithms.  The  mainlobe  diffraction  shape  is  identified  when  the  elevation- 
image  width  to  the  horizontal  width  is  approximately  a  2  to  1  ratio  and  the  outermost  image 
contour  has  an  elliptical  shape.  This  metric  is  closely  related  to  contrast  resolution.  For  a 
simple  scattering  case,  the  mainlobe  is  broadened  and  deformed  in  shape  (see  the  outline  of 
Fig.4  (a)).  The  descattering  algorithms  partially  remove  the  scattered  energy  and  coherently 
add  it  back  to  the  primary  field,  and  therefore  restore  the  mainlobe  diffraction  shape  or 
beamwidth  to  a  certain  level  (level  Ac  in  Fig.4  (b)).  The  difference  between  A  and  Ac  in 
Fig.4  is  the  net  improvement.  For  a  complicated  scattering  and  multipath  case,  the 
descattering  algorithms  can  restore  the  mainlobe  shape  to  a  certain  level  (see  Be  in  Fig.7(b)) 
but  the  strength  of  the  large  interference  lobe  may  be  higher  than  this  level.  Therefore  a 
meaningful  level  of  mainlobe  diffraction  shape  should  be  the  level  above  the  artifact  which  is 
Ac  in  Fig.7(b).  The  net  improvement  is  A-Ac  in  Fig.7. 

The  average  levels  (std.  dev)  of  the  restored  mainlobe  diffraction  shape  before  and 
after  corrections  of  the  three  groups  classified  earlier  are  given  in  Table  III.  The  mainlobe 
shape  is  restored  up  to  -19.3  (2.4)  and  -19.5  dB(2.6  dB)  by  using  two  phase-deaberration 
algorithms,  TDC  and  PC,  respectively.  The  fact  that  the  correction  result  of  TDC  is  very 
close  to  that  of  PC  suggests  that  the  limit  of  phase  correction  with  respect  to  the  selected 
metric  has  been  achieved  by  TDC.  Further  improvement  requires  correction  algorithms  that 
can  take  wavefront  amplitude  distortion  into  account.  Wideband  DSA  is  able  to  restore  the 
mainlobe  shape  to  -14.8  dB(2.3  dB).  This  result  is  about  5  dB  worse  than  that  of  using  two 
phase-deaberration  algorithms.  The  reason  is  the  improper  wavefront  amplitude  weighting. 
BPT  at  an  optimal  backpropagation  distance  improves  the  performance  of  PC  at  aperture  by 
5  dB.  PC  and  square  rooter  on  wavefront  amplitude  restores  the  mainlobe  diffraction  shape 
to  -25.4  dB  (2.6  dB).  The  correction  result  of  BPT  is  similar  to  PC  and  square  rooter.  PC 
and  4th  order  rooter  achieves  a  -31.1  dB  (1.7  dB)  level,  which  is  about  a  12  dB 
improvement  more  than  that  of  using  two  phase  deaberration  algorithms.  This  level  is  very 
desirable  for  a  high  quality  ultrasound  echo  scanner.  BPT  and  square  rooter  at  an  optimal 
backpropagation  distance  further  improves  the  BPT  by  another  5  dB. 

The  restored  mainlobe  diffraction  levels  among  different  groups  are  similar  when 
different  correction  methods  are  used.  But  the  improvements  are,  in  general,  6  dB  larger  in 
the  scatter  group  than  that  of  the  other  two  groups  because  the  mainlobe  shape  is  distorted  at 
zero  dB  in  the  scatter  only  group. 

C.  Depth-dependent  Distortion  and  Correction 
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The  scattered  energy  increases  with  the  propagation  depth  D.  The  quantitative  measures 
at  the  aperture  are  wavefront  amplitude  variance  ,  and  phase  variance  or  arrival  time 

variance  is  calculated  as  follows:  1)  calculate  energy  at  each  (x,y)  position  at  the 

aperture  by  summing  up  the  energy  over  the  time  window;  2)  calculate  amplitude  at  each 
(x,y)  position  by  taking  the  square  root  of  the  energy;  3)  c^culate  the  reference  amplitude 
profile  which  is  the  fourth  order  polynomial  fit  of  the  measured  amplitude  profile;  and  4) 
calculate  normalized  amplitude  variance  of  the  measured  amplitude  profile  divided  by  the 

reference  amplitude  profile.  The  calculation  of  is  described  in  Section  III.C.  Fig.  14 

shows  the  linear  regression  plots  of  log(  a^)  and  log(  )  vs.  log(D).  The  correlation 

coefficients  are  0.55  and  0.74,  respectively.  Two  outliers  are  removed  from  (a).  The 
slopes  are  in  the  order  of  unity.  In  both  plots,  the  linear  relationships  are  statistically 
significant* . 

A  quantitative  measure  of  scattered  energy  at  the  image  plane  is  the  energy  ratio  ER 
introduced  in  eq.  (5).  ER  is  directly  related  to  image  contrast  and  is  measured  by:  1) 
measure  the  energy  outside  the  mainlobe  region  in  each  tissue  image;  2)  measure  the  energy 
inside  the  mainlobe  region  of  the  distortion-free  water  image;  and  3)  calculate  the  ratio,  llie 
energy  in  both  tissue  and  water  data  sets  are  equalized.  The  mainlobe  region  is  identified 
by  linear  extrapolation  between  the  peak  image  value  and  the  outer  contour  of  the  mainlobe 
diffraction  pattern  at  the  lowest  recognizable  level.  Fig.  15  illustrates  the  measurement 
procedure.  Fig.  16(a)  upper  curve  is  the  linear  regression  plot  of  ER  vs.  D.  The  correlation 
coefficient  is  0.68  and  the  linear  relationship  is  significant.  ER  in  water  image  is  0.088, 
which  is  included  in  the  data  points  to  represent  system  performance  at  zero  depth. 

The  performances  of  descattering  algorithms  deteriorate  with  propagation  depth. 
The  rest  of  the  regression  curves  in  Fig.  16  (a)  show  ER  vs.  propagation  depth  obtained  by 
using  five  different  correction  methods.  ER  in  water  image  after  PC  is  0.004  which  is 
included  in  all  data  sets  to  represent  the  calibrated  ER  at  zero  depth.  The  correlation 
coefficients  of  regression  curves  are  indicated  in  the  figure  by  R.  The  average  values  of  ER 
(std.  dev.)  are  given  in  Table  IV.  The  linear  relationships  are  statistically  significant  for  all 
curves. 


The  performance  of  wideband  DSA  is  the  worst  among  all  correction  procedures. 
Regression  curves  of  wideband  DSA  and  PC  are  approximately  parallel  to  each  other  but 
PC  reduces  ER  by  an  average  of  10%.  The  average  ratio  of  ER  after  DSA  over  ER  after 
PC  is  1.6  which  is  about  2.4  times  less  than  that  predicted  by  eq.(5).  However,  the  theory 
is  derived  for  narrowband  and  can  only  be  used  as  an  approximation  for  wideband.  At  100 
mm  depth,  ER  after  PC  reaches  0.57,  which  is  about  the  average  of  ER  without  correction 
(see  first  column  of  Table  IV).  Therefore,  the  best  linear  phase  correction  procedure  at  the 
aperture  is  unlikely  to  be  usef^ul  at  this  depth.  The  average  ER  after  TDC  is  5%  more  than 
that  of  PC  while  the  averages  of  the  lowest  level  at  which  mainlobe  diffraction  shape  is 
maintained  are  the  same  when  TDC  and  PC  are  used.  This  implies  that  the  residual  phase 


*  The  linear  relationship  is  statistically  significant  ( O:=0.05)  if  the  correlation  coefficient  is  greater  than 
0.53  for  sample  size  14  and  0.497  for  sample  size  16. 
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error  due  to  imperfect  phase  correction  contributes  primarily  to  energy  in  the  sidelobe  lobe 
region.  BPT  reduces  the  average  ER  by  7%  below  that  of  PC  and  is  the  best  among  the 
linear  operations.  The  performance  of  PC  and  square  rooter  at  the  aperture  is  slightly  better 
than  that  of  BPT.  At  100  mm,  both  curves  reach  0.30  which  is  about  the  average  level  of 
wideband  DS  A  (see  second  and  third  columns  of  Table  IV)  obtained  from  the  average  2.7 
cm  propagation  depth.  This  energy  ratio  is  only  useful  for  good  image  contrast  beyond  -15 
dB  (see  Table  IB). 

Fig.  16  (b)  shows  the  results  of  ER  by  using  BPT  and  square  rooter  and  PC  and 
4th  order  rooter  at  the  aperture.  Regression  curves  obtained  from  rc  and  square  rooter  and 
BPT  are  also  included  in  (b)  for  comparison.  At  100  mm  depth,  the  regression  curves  of 
BPT  and  square  rooter  and  PC  and  4th  order  rooter  reach  0.12  and  0.07,  respectively. 
These  ERs  are  about  the  average  levels  of  BPT  and  PC  and  square  rooter  obtained  from  the 
average  2.7  cm  propagation  depth  (see  Table  IV).  The  result  indicates  that  focusing  wiA 
very  high  image  contrast  beyond  -25  dB  throughout  the  100  mm  propagation  depth  is 
achievable  by  taking  the  low  order  root  on  wavefront  amplitude  in  addition  to  phase 
deaberration  at  the  aperture  or  in  addition  to  BPT. 

Refracted  energy  exhibits  a  different  depth  distortion  effect  than  scattered  energy. 
The  refracted  energy  may  not  increase  with  propagation  depth  as  discussed  before.  One 
quantitative  measure  of  coherent  interference  phenomenon  is  the  ratio  of  a  large  interference 
lobe  or  artifact  to  image  lobe.  For  nine  samples  that  were  determined  to  have  significant 
levels  of  coherent  interference,  the  ratio  varied  randomly  from  sample  to  sample  and  showed 
no  increase  with  thickness.  The  average  strength  (peak  value)  is  10  dB  (std.  4dB).  Another 
quantitative  measure  is  the  total  number  of  large  refractive  lobes  in  each  image.  The  average 
is  2  and  standard  deviation  is  0.53.  The  lobe  number  is  independent  of  propagation  depth. 
The  refractive  lobes  are  tightly  clustered  around  the  main  lobe  with  an  average  radius  of  5.6 
mm  (std.  1.8  mm)  which  is  about  2  degrees.  This  is  because  the  speed  variations  across 
glandular  tissue  and  fat  boundaries  are  small  (5-10%). 

Lastly,  the  significance  of  appropriate  amplitude  weighting  discussed  in  Section  II 
is  experimentally  demonstrated.  When  phase  error  is  removed,  ER  is  proportional  to  . 
Fig.  17  shows  regression  plots  of  ER,  measured  after  reducing  the  phase  error  using  PC, 
wideband  DSA  and  PC  and  square  rooter,  vs.  .  Three  methods  compensate  phase 

errors.  The  linear  relationships  are  statistically  significant.  An  approximate  factor  of  2 
reduction  in  ER  from  amplitude  squaring  (wideband  DSA)  to  square  root  of  amplitude  is 
approximately  achieved  throughout  the  entire  100  propagation  depth.  The  results  indicate 
that  intelligent  use  of  amplitude  weighting  is  cmcial  for  improving  image  contrast. 

IV.  DISCUSSION 

A.  Application  to  diffuse  scattering  medium 

The  compression  operation  upon  wavefront  amplitude,  in  addition  to  phase 
deaberration  or  BPT,  introduced  in  the  paper  is  applicable  to  a  diffuse  scattering  medium. 
Experiments  with  square  root  amplitude  weighting  and  TDC  show  that  ER  can  be  reduced 
by  3%  on  average  relating  to  using  TDC  alone.  Further  comparison  studies  of  image 
amplitude  distributions  before  and  after  compression  will  be  performed  to  quantify  the 
nonlinear  effects  upon  image  quality. 

B.  Significance  of  Coherent  Interference  upon  Pulse-echo  Imaging 

A  coherent  interference  phenomenon  was  demonstrated  in  the  1-way  transmission 
model  and  experiments.  Its  impact  upon  2-way  echo  scanning  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  18.  A 
transmitting  beam  illuminates  a  tumor  or  target  T  (part  a).  Because  of  refraction,  a 
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subbeam  is  split  from  the  original  beam  and  insonifies  targets  along  9^.  On  reception,  if  no 
echo  signal  is  coming  back  from  the  targets  illuminated  by  the  subbeam  (simplest  case),  the 
receiving  beam  upon  T  (part  b)  may  split  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  transmitting  beam 
(reciprocity)  and  a  dual  image  may  result.  This  simplest  case  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
situation  in  the  1-way  transmission  model  described  in  Figs.  3  and  6  and  experiments 
reported  in  this  paper,  and  in  [1],[16],[21],[30],  where  an  active  point  source  instead  of  a 
passive  point  target  is  used.  In  reality,  refracted  energy  from  the  targets  insonified  by  the 
subbeam  will  arrive  at  angles  of  1  -  3°  from  the  target  direction  and  therefore  in  the 
sidelobe  region  of  array.  The  sidelobe  level  of  the  receiving  beam  will  be  ~  -30  dB  as 
achieved  by  the  procedure  described  in  this  paper.  The  average  level  of  refracted  multipath 
is  found  to  be  -10  dB  relative  to  the  target  image  and  therefore  the  average  multipath  signal 
level  entering  the  system  is  ~  (10+30)  dB  below  the  echo  strength  of  the  illuminated  target. 
The  cancellation  algorithms  [11-12]  must  suppress  these  multipath  signals  to  achieve  a  -60 
dB  contrast  resolution,  which  is  essential  for  preventing  contamination  of  otherwise  black 
cysts  with  scattered  and/or  refracted  echo  energy  and  thereby  causing  them  to  look  like 
speckled  tumors. 


V.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  evidence  of  both  scattering  and  refraction  is  observed  from  point  source  images 
obtained  from  in  vitro  breast  samples  with  thickness  varied  from  1-4  cm.  Scattering  reduces 
target  strength,  broadens  the  mainlobe  and  increases  background  level  and  therefore  lowers 
the  image  contrast.  Refraction  creates  coherent  multipath  interference  that  produces  false 
targets  in  addition  to  the  true  target  in  the  image.  Scattered  energy  increases  with  the 
propagation  depth  while  refracted  energy  does  not  appear  to  increase  with  the  depth. 

Phase  deaberration  algorithms  are  useful  to  partially  remove  scattered  energy  and 
build  up  the  strength  of  the  coherent  image.  As  a  result,  the  diffraction-limited  image  is 
restored  up  to  -20  dB  level  for  average  thickness  of  2.7  cm.  Better  phase  deaberration 
procedures  are  valuable  to  improve  energy  ratio  and  therefore  image  contrast.  Improvement 
of  a  diffraction-limited  image  to  the  -30  dB  region  requires  wavefront-deaberration 
algorithms  that  can  further  remove  scattered  energy  caused  by  wavefront  amplitude 
distortion  and  consequently  strengthen  the  coherent  image.  BPT  reduces  wavefront 
amplitude  variance  and  provides  5  dB  improvement  in  addition  to  that  of  using  phase 
deaberration  procedures  at  the  aperture.  Wideband  DSA  increases  wavefront  amplitude 
variance  and  the  result  is  5  dB  worse  than  that  of  using  phase-deaberration  procedures  for 
the  tissue  thickness  studied.  A  low  order  root  on  wavefront  amplitude  in  adchtion  to  phase- 
deaberration  at  the  aperture  or  BPT  can  further  reduce  the  amplitude  variance  and  restore  the 
diffraction-limited  image  to  the  -30  dB  region.  Linear  regression  analysis  of  ER  vs 
propagation  depth  indicates  that  high  quality  focusing  throughout  100  mm  propagation 
depth  is  possible. 

The  ratio  of  multipath  artifact  to  image  lobe  is  improved  by  an  average  of  10  dB 
when  phase  deaberration  is  used  and  further  improved  by  another  10  dB  when  the  low  order 
root  upon  wavefront  amplitude  in  addition  to  phase  deaberration  or  in  addition  to 
backpropagation  and  phase  deaberration  is  used.  The  improvement  comes  from  the 
coherent  build  up  of  the  target  strength  by  descattering  processes. 
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APPENDIX 

Let  s(u)  represent  the  complex  angular  source  distribution,  where  u  =  sm(9)  and  d 
is  the  angle  from  the  array  normal.  Its  complex  radiation  field  in  the  axis  of  the  receiving 
array  in  a  homogeneous  medium  is  the  inverse  Fresnel  transform  of  s(u)  or  inverse  Fourier 
transform  of  s(u)  after  correcting  for  near-field  curvature  and  is  denoted  as  E^ix).  In  an 
inhomogeneous  medium,  the  radiation  field  is  i(,x)  =  aW(x)E(,ix)M(x)  where  w(x)  is  the 
aperture  weighting  function,  M{x)=  A,  exp(y0,)  is  the  medium  induced  distortion  and  a  is 
a  constant  to  reflect  any  signal  loss.  The  complex  image  is 

s/(m)  =  (xF[Wix)E^(x)Mix)]  =  (rf(u)*s(u)*FiMix))  (1) 

where  F(M(x))=fi(u)  is  the  angular  impulse  response  of  the  medium.  F  denotes  Fourier 
transform.  The  subscript  i  denotes  inhomogeneous  medium.  For  a  =  1  and  M(x)  =  1 , 
the  complex  image  corresponds  to  the  image  in  homogeneous  medium  and  is  denoted  as 

A 

Sh(u). 


The  derivation  is  made  with  discrete  rather  than  continuous  variables.  Thus  x  is 

replaced  by  n=l,  2, . N,  where  N  =  number  of  elements  in  the  array.  The  following 

assumptions  are  made: 

1.  Medium  induced  amplitude  and  phase  errors  are  uncorrelated. 

2.  The  phase  errors  of  <l>t(n),  n=l,  2, . A,  are  statistically  uncorrelated 

random  variables  with  a  common  probability  density  function  (pdf). 

3.  The  amplitude  errors  of  A^(«),  n=l,  2, . iV,  are  statistically  uncorrelated 

random  variables  with  a  common  pdf. 


The  complex  image  Si(u)  can  be  written  as 

A  N 

Si  =  ocF[E0(n)Ai(n)]  =  a^Ef){n)Ai{n)txp{jkndu) 

n=l 

where  the  aperture  taper  W{n)  has  been  chosen  as  unity. 

The  image  intensity  is  the  product  of  (2)  and  its  complex  conjugate: 

A  A*  NN 

Si(u)si  iu)  =  a  Y,  ^Eo(n)E(,{m)Ai(n)A((m)&xpiji0t(n)  -  0i{m)))cxp(jkin  -  m)du) 
n=lm=l 
N 

=  a^{'£E^(n)Elin)Afin)  + 


n=m 

N 

2^E^(n)E(,(m)At(n)At(m)cxp(j(<l>((n)-<l)t(m)))expijk(n-m)du)} 

n^m 

The  average  intensity  is 


(2) 


(3) 
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N 


Si(u)si  (u)  =  a^{  Y,Eo(n)Eoin)Afin)- 


N 


n=m 


Ef,{n)Eo  {m)A^  {n)A^  (m)expU(<t>t  M)  exp(-;0,  (m))exp(j^n  -  m)du)} 


n^m 


=  aHf^E^in)E:(n)(ol+(Af)  +  f^E^{n)E:im)(A,)^cxpUi<t>fcxp(M^  (4) 


where 


-r2 


A((n)Ai(m)  =  At(n)Ai(m)  =  Af 


and 


exp(y0,(n))exp(-;^,(m))  =  exp(;0,(/i))exp(-;0,(m))  =  exp(y^,)  because  of  the 
assumptions  2  and  3,  respectively. 


N 


N 


Si(u)h(u)  =  a^[J^E^(n)El(n)((^A,)+  Y.E^(n)El(n)(l-cxp(j((t>t)hAt)^ 


+Ai^exp(j(<l>y  Y.Y,  Eoin)El(m)exp(jk(n-  m)du)] 
n=lm=l 

_2 _ 2  ^  * 

The  term  A,  exp(j(<l>f )  ^  (n)£'^  (n)  is  added  to  the  second  term  of  (4)  resulting  in  the 

n=m 

third  term  of  (5).  The  same  term  is  subtracted  from  (4)  resulting  in  the  second  term  of  (5). 
7  I*  N  N 

Si(u)siiu)  =  a^{  '^E^in)E*in)iai^)+  J^E^(n)Elin)a-c^vUi<t>t)  )(Atf 


n-m 
N  N 


n=m 


(5) 


n=m 


n=m 


(6) 


+(A,)^expO(0,)"'  sh(u)sh(u)} 


Integration  with  respect  to  u  on  both  side  of  eq.  (6)  yields 


.A  A  -A  A 

I  Siiu)  Si  (u)du  +  J  Si(u)  Si  (u)du 
mainlobe  sidelobe 


N  N 

=  a\  \  [  Y,Eo(.n)El{n){(^A,)+  X£o(«)<(«)(l-expO(<^r)  )(A)^l^« 

mainlobe  w=m 

Sfc 

f  —  2 - 2  ^  ^ 

+  J(A,)  expOX^f)  sh{u)sh{u)du 

mainlobe 


N  N 

+a^{  J  [J^E^in)Elin)iGl)+  X^^WoWd-expOX^j) 

sidelobe  n^m  n=m 

* 

^  —  2 - 2^  ^ 

+  j(A,)  expOX^f)  sh(u)shiu)du] 

sidelobe 


(7) 
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ER= 


sideloben=m 


-A  A 

J  Shiu)sh(u)du 
mainlobe 


where  Shiu)sh(u)du  is  small  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  sidelobe 

sidelobe 

terms  and  is  droped  from  the  numerator. 

The  right  side  of  (8)  is  +(l-exp(y(0,)^)},  where 

N 

J  '^E^(n)El(n)du 

Q  _  Sidelobe  n-m - - -  which  is  related  to  the  source  properties  only,  is 

.A  A 

J  sh{u)shiu)du 

mainlobe 

dropped  because  the  energy  of  the  distorted  image  can  be  equalized  to  the  energy  of  the 
distortion-free  image.  When  the  phase  error  is  moderate,  l-exp(7(^()^  “  <7^,  and  ER 
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FIGURES 
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Figure  1.  Approximate  behavior  of  the  coherent  intensity  Ic  and  the  incoherent  intensity  li. 


(a)  (b) 

Fig.2.  Angular  source  intensity  distribution.  Statistical  model,  (a)  Before  phase 
deaberration  showing  reduced  coherent  spectrum  and  of  incoherent  spectrum,  (b)  After 
phase  deaberration. 
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Fig.3  The  field  is  the  product  of  contributions  from  each  layer.  Wavefront  amplitude 
fluctuation  increases  as  wave  propagates. 
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Fig.4.  Statistical  models  of  angular  source  intensity  distribution, 
correction,  (b)  After  phase  correction. 
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Fig.5.  Plots  of  the  input  and  output  amplitude  transforms. 
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Fig.6  The  field  is  the  original  field  plus  refracted  fields. 
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Fig7.  (a)  Before  phase  compensation,  (b)  After. 
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Fig.  8.  Illustration  of  scanning  configuration. 
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Fig.9.  2-D  contour  maps  of  point  source  images,  (a)  water  data  showing  diffraction 
pattern  of  system.  Outer  contour  is  -6  dB  level,  (b)  measured  through  the  3.5-cm 
tissue  (brsOOS),  showing  asymmetric  scattering  effect.  Outer  contour  is  -6  dB  level,  (c) 
Image  brsOOS  at  -20  dB  contour  level.  The  outer  contour  shows  symmetrical  scattering 
pattern.  No  distinct  stmcture  or  multipath  is  observed.  Note  the  change  of  scale  from 
(a)  and  (b). 
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Fig.  10.  2-D  contour  maps  of  point  source  images,  (a)  water  data  showing  diffraction 
pattern  of  system.  Outer  contour  is  -10  dB  level,  (b)  measured  through  the  4-cm  tissue 
(brs006),  showing  highly  asymmetric  interference  pattern.  Outer  contour  is  -10  dB 
level,  (c)  Image  brs006  at  -16  dB  contour  level.  The  outer  contour  shows  more 
symmetrical  scattering  pattern.  Note  the  change  of  scale  from  (a)  and  (b). 


Fig.  11.  (a)  45  degree  cuts  of  2-D  images  (a)  water.  (b)brs006. 
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Fig.l4.  Linear  regression  of  (a)  log(  vs.  log(D)  and  (b)  log(  )  vs.  log(D).  D  is 

in  mm,  arrival  time  variance  is  in  ns^  and  is  the  normalized  amplitude  variance 
(no  dimension). 
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Fig.  15.  Illustration  of  ER  measurement.  Mainlobe  region  of  distorted  image  is  identified 
by  extrapolating  between  image  peak  and  the  lowest  level  of  diffraction  pattern  (see  the  two 
dashed  lines).  Sidelobe  energy  of  the  distorted  image  is  obtained  by  integrating  the  energy 
outside  the  mainlobe  region.  The  energy  inside  the  mainlobe  region  of  distortion-free  image 
is  calculated  by  finding  the  mainlobe  region  of  the  image  and  then  integrating  the  energy. 
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Fig.  16.  (a)  Linear  regression  curves  of  ER  vs.  propagation  depth  obtained  from  five 
correction  procedures,  (b)  Results  of  ER  vs.  propagation  depth  obtained  from  four 
correction  procedures. 
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Fig.  17.  Linear  regression  plots  of  ER,  after  wideband  DSA  (upper),  PC  (middle)  and  PC 
&  square  rooter  (bottom),  vs.  wavefront  amplitude  variance. 
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Fig.  18.  Illustration  of  effect  of  refraction  upon  pulse  echo  imaging  (simplest  case  with  no 
interference  echo  signal  coming  back  from  targets  insonified  by  subbeam). 
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Ultrasonic  wavefront  distortion  produced  by  transmission  through  breast  tissue  specimens  was 
measured  in  a  two-dimensional  aperture.  Differences  in  arrival  time  and  energy  level  between  the 
measured  waveforms  and  references  that  account  for  geometric  delay  and  spreading  were 
calculated.  Also  calculated  was  a  waveform  similarity  factor  that  is  decreased  from  1.0  by  changes 
in  waveform  shape.  For  nine  different  breast  specimens,  the  arrival  time  fluctuations  had  an  average 
(±s.d.)  rms  value  of  66.8  (±12.6)  ns  and  an  associated  correlation  length  of  4.3  (±1.1)  mm,  while 
the  energy  level  fluctuations  had  an  average  rms  value  of  5.0  (±0.5)  dB  and  a  correlation  length  of 
3.4  (±0.8)  mm.  The  corresponding  waveform  similarity  factor  was  0.910  (±0.023).  The  effect  of 
the  wavefront  distortion  on  focusing  and  the  ability  of  time-shift  compensation  to  remove  the 
distortion  were  evaluated  by  comparing  parameters  such  as  the  —  30-dB  effective  radius,  the 
—  10-dB  peripheral  energy  ratio,  and  the  level  at  which  the  effective  radius  departs  from  an  ideal  by 
10%  for  the  focus  obtained  without  compensation,  with  time-shift  estimation  and  compensation  in 
the  aperture,  and  with  time-shift  estimation  and  compensation  performed  after  backpropagation.  For 
the  nine  specimens,  the  average  —  10-dB  peripheral  energy  ratio  of  the  focused  beams  fell  from  3.82 
(±1.83)  for  the  uncompensated  data  to  0.96  (±0.18)  with  time-shift  compensation  in  the  aperture 
and  to  0.63  (±0.07)  with  time-shift  compensation  after  backpropagation.  The  average  -’30-dB 
effective  radius  and  average  10%  deviation  level  were  4.5  (±0.8)  mm  and  -19.2  (±3.5)  dB, 
respectively,  for  compensation  in  the  aperture  and  3.2  (±0.7)  mm  and  -22.8  (±2.8)  dB, 
respectively,  for  compensation  after  backpropagation.  The  corresponding  radius  for  the 
uncompensated  data  was  not  meaningful  because  the  dynamic  range  of  the  focus  was  generally  less 
than  30  dB  in  the  elevation  direction,  while  the  average  10%  deviation  level  for  the  uncompensated 
data  was  —4.9  (±4.1)  dB.  The  results  indicate  that  wavefront  distortion  produced  by  breast 
significantly  degrades  ultrasonic  focus  in  the  low  MHz  frequency  range  and  that  much  of  this 
degradation  can  be  eliminated  using  wavefront  backpropagation  and  time-shift  compensation. 

PACS  numbers:  43.80.Cs,  43.80.Ev,  43.80.Vj 


INTRODUCTION 

Widely  recognized  strengths  of  ultrasonic  imaging  tech¬ 
niques  for  diagnosis  and  monitoring  of  breast  disease  are  the 
nonionizing  nature  of  acoustic  waves  and  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  good  contrast  between  fluids  and  parenchymal  tissues. 
However,  despite  advances  in  transducer  technology,  breast 
ultrasonography  has  thus  far  been  relegated  to  ancillary  use, 
largely  because  resolution  is  inadequate. This  has  led  to 
consideration  of  the  limitations  imposed  on  ultrasonic  imag¬ 
ing  of  the  breast  by  wavefront  distortion  that  arises  from 
propagation  through  breast  tissue. 

Several  researchers  have  studied  ultrasonic  distortion 
produced  by  the  breast  and  considered  how  this  distortion 
may  be  compensated.  An  early  in  vivo  pulse-echo  study  by 
Moshfeghi  and  Waag^  showed  that  increasing  the  aperture  to 
//l.O  from  //2.6  for  breast  produced  only  about  |  the  resolu¬ 
tion  improvement  predicted  in  a  homogeneous  medium.  Tra- 
hey  et  al^  made  one-dimensional  transmission  measure¬ 


ments  of  ultrasonic  phase  distortion  caused  in  vivo  by 
propagation  through  breast  and  found  an  average  rms  arrival 
time  aberration  of  36.1  ns  for  22  subjects.  The  same  group 
later  extended  their  transmission  measurements  to  two  di¬ 
mensions  and  obtained  an  rms  value  of  55.3  ns  for  seven 
volunteers.^  They  concluded  that  phase  distortion  should  be 
measured  and  corrected  in  two  dimensions  but  did  not  men¬ 
tion  amplitude  distortion.  In  other  in  vivo  one-dimensional 
transmission  measurements,  Zhu  and  Steinberg  observed  se¬ 
vere  amplitude  distortion,  which  they  attributed  to  refraction 
in  addition  to  scattering, and  obtained  a  relation  between 
the  average  sidelobe  floor  and  the  normalized  variance  of  the 
amplitude  distortion  produced  by  the  breast.®’^  They  con¬ 
cluded  that  large  two-dimensional  arrays  and  new  algorithms 
that  correct  both  phase  and  amplitude  distortion  in  two  di¬ 
mensions  may  be  needed  to  reduce  the  effects  of  distortion 
produced  by  the  breast. 

Two  basic  algorithms  for  correction  of  ultrasonic  distor- 
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tion  have  been  investigated  for  general  imaging  applications. 
The  first  relies  on  cross  correlation  of  signals  in  the  aperture 
for  estimation  of  pulse  arrival  time/^’^^  while  the  other  ad¬ 
justs  beamformer  delays  to  maximize  signal  brightness. 
However,  neither  of  these  methods  addresses  the  problems  of 
amplitude  and  waveform  distortion,  since  both  use  only 
time-shift  compensation  in  the  aperture.  Another  technique 
has  been  investigated  for  the  removal  of  amplitude  and 
waveform  distortion  as  well  as  time-shift  distortion  in  spe¬ 
cialized  applications  when  a  point  source  is  present  as  may 
be  the  case  in  lithotripsy.  This  technique  employs  time- 
reversed  signals  but  is  limited  because  a  suitable  point  source 
is  not  generally  available  in  every  isoplanatic  patch  to  be 
imaged. A  more  recent  method  developed  by  Liu  and 
Waag^^  can  be  used  to  remove  time-shift,  amplitude,  and 
waveform  distortion  in  general  imaging  applications.  Their 
approach  models  the  distorting  medium  as  a  phase  screen 
placed  some  distance  from  the  receiving  aperture  and  re¬ 
moves  amplitude  and  waveform  distortion  by  backpropaga- 
tion  of  the  wavefront  before  applying  time-shift  compensa¬ 
tion. 

This  paper  reports  a  study  of  ultrasonic  wavefront  dis¬ 
tortion  produced  by  breast  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  back- 
propagation  method  in  removing  the  distortion.  In  the  study, 
wavefronts  perturbed  by  transmission  through  breast  tissue 
were  measured  in  a  two-dimensional  aperture.  Statistics  de¬ 
scribing  arrival  time  variations,  energy  level  fluctuations,  and 
wave  shape  distortion  were  calculated  and  compared  to  val¬ 
ues  from  analogous  measurements  using  abdominal  wall.^^ 
The  received  waveforms  were  then  focused  without  compen¬ 
sation,  with  time-shift  estimation  and  compensation  in  the 
measurement  aperture,  and  with  backpropagation  followed 
by  time-shift  estimation  and  compensation  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  time-shift  compensation  with  and  without 
wavefront  backpropagation  for  the  improvement  of  focusing. 

I.  METHOD 

Breast  tissue  specimens  were  obtained  fresh  from  reduc¬ 
tion  mammoplasty  surgery  and  were  stored  frozen  if  not  used 
immediately  for  measurements.  The  specimens  came  from 
regions  of  the  breast  away  from  the  nipple  and  consisted  of 
fat,  glandular  and  connective  tissue,  and  a  surface  covering 
of  skin.  Each  specimen  was  essentially  planar  and  had  a 
surface  area  of  at  least  7X11  cm“.  The  average  thickness  was 
26.9  mm.  The  tissue  donors  were  women  ranging  in  age 
from  18  to  65  with  a  mean  age  of  34  years. 

Measurements  were  carried  out  using  the  procedure  de¬ 
tailed  in  Ref.  17  and  summarized  here  for  convenience.  A 
breast  tissue  specimen  was  placed  in  the  specimen  holder 
with  the  skin  facing  the  direction  of  the  receiving  transducer 
and  pressurized  to  500  psi  for  30  min  in  order  to  dissolve  any 
gas  bubbles  present  in  the  tissue.  The  specimen  holder  was 
then  mounted  in  the  experimental  chamber,  which  was  main¬ 
tained  at  37±1  °C  throughout  the  measurement.  Ultrasonic 
pulses  emitted  by  a  hemispheric  transducer  were  received  by 
a  128-element  linear  array  immediately  after  propagation 
through  the  specimen.  A  two-dimensional  area  was  scanned 
by  translating  the  array  in  the  elevation  direction  using  an 
automated  stage.  At  each  elevation,  the  array  elements  were 
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accessed  sequentially  by  a  multiplexer.  The  signal  from  each 
element  was  digitized  into  12-bit  samples  for  a  period  of  11.8 
/xs  at  a  rate  of  20  MHz.  the  signal  was  recorded  19  times  at 
each  element  to  permit  noise  reduction  through  signal  aver¬ 
aging.  The  nominal  center  frequency  was  3.75  MHz  for  each 
transducer  and  the  —  6-dB  bandwidth  of  the  received  pulse 
was  about  2.2  MHz.  The  element  pitch  in  the  receiving  trans¬ 
ducer  was  0.72  mm  and  a  reflecting  mask  reduced  the  receiv¬ 
ing  elevation  to  1.44  mm.  A  period  of  about  35  min  was 
required  to  record  the  signals  from  all  128  array  elements  at 
each  of  32  elevations  spaced  1.44  mm  apart  for  a  total  of 
4096  positions  over  a  92.16X46.08  mm"  aperture.  The  total 
source -receiver  separation  was  about  165  mm  and  the 
specimen-receiver  gap  was  about  8  mm. 

Three  groups  of  measurements  were  made.  The  primary 
set  consisted  of  independent  measurements  using  nine  differ¬ 
ent  specimens.  In  addition,  two  specimens  were  employed 
for  sequential  measurements  in  which  a  1-cm  layer  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  bottom  of  the  specimen  before  each  subse¬ 
quent  measurement.  For  two  other  specimens,  a  pair  of  mea¬ 
surements  was  made  with  the  source  in  each  of  two  positions 
located  12  mm  apart  in  the  array  direction. 

Variations  in  pulse  arrival  time  were  calculated  using  the 
reference  waveform  method  for  arrival  time  estimation  and 
differences  in  shape  among  the  received  waveforms  were 
quantified  using  the  waveform  similarity  factor  as  described 
in  Ref.  16.  Energy  level  fluctuations  were  calculated  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  Ref.  17.  The  calculations  are  outlined  here  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  main  steps.  A  reference  waveform  was  constructed 
for  a  set  of  data  as  an  average  of  all  the  waveforms  meeting 
a  cross-correlation  criterion  for  similarity.  The  reference 
pulse  was  then  cross  correlated  with  each  of  the  original 
waveforms  and  an  arrival  time  surface  was  calculated  from 
the  peaks  of  the  correlation  functions.  Smoothing  was  done 
to  remove  questionable  outlying  points.  A  two-dimensional, 
fourth-order  polynomial  fit  to  the  estimated  arrival  times  was 
used  to  position  a  window  on  the  original  waveforms,  and 
arrival  time  estimation  was  repeated  using  the  windowed 
data.  Geometric  effects  were  removed  by  fitting  a  two- 
dimensional,  fourth-order  polynomial  to  the  newly  calculated 
arrival  time  surface  and  subtracting  the  result  to  obtain  the 
arrival  time  fluctuations.  Fluctuations  in  energy  level  across 
the  received  wavefront  were  calculated  by  summing  the 
squared  amplitudes  of  the  windowed  signals  at  each  position, 
converting  the  results  to  decibel  units,  and  subtracting  a  fit¬ 
ted  two-dimensional,  fourth-order  polynomial  from  the  re¬ 
sult.  This  computation,  however,  did  not  employ  the  20-dB 
restriction  on  the  dynamic  range  as  in  Ref.  17,  since  no  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low-energy  values  occurred.  The  waveform  simi¬ 
larity  factor,  which  ranges  from  an  ideal  value  of  1  to  a 
minimum  of  0  and  is  insensitive  to  absolute  amplitude  and 
arrival  time  like  a  correlation  coefficient,  was  computed  for 
all  the  windowed  waveforms  throughout  the  aperture. 

Two  forms  of  compensation  for  wavefront  distortion 
were  applied  to  compare  their  effect  on  focusing.  In  one, 
time-shift  estimation  and  compensation  were  performed  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  receiving  aperture.  In  the  other,  time-shift  esti¬ 
mation  and  compensation  were  performed  after  the  wave- 
front  had  been  backpropagated  to  the  point  of  maximum 
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FIG.  1.  Representative  waveforms  compensated  for  geometric  travel  time,  (a)  H^O.  (b)  BRS  10.  (c)  BRS  8a.  (d)  BRS  8b.  Each  column  of  panels  shows 
waveforms  at  sequential  increments  of  2.88  mm  in  elevation  across  the  first  half  of  the  46.08-mm  aperture.  At  each  elevation,  the  horizontal  coordinate  is  the 
array  direction  and  spans  a  distance  of  92.16  mm  in  0.72-mm  increments  while  the  vertical  coordinate  is  time  and  spans  an  interval  of  2.0  fjs  in  0.05-/48 
increments.  Signal  amplitude  is  shown  linearly  on  a  gray  scale  with  the  maximum  signal  in  the  two-dimensional  aperture  for  each  measurement  represented 
by  white  and  the  corresponding  negative  value  by  black. 


waveform  similarity.  The  backpropagation  used  the  angular 
spectrum  method  as  described  in  Ref.  16.  The  reference 
waveform  method  was  employed  in  both  forms  for  time-shift 
estimation. 

The  efficacy  of  the  two  correction  procedures,  as  well  as 
the  effect  of  the  original  distortion,  were  evaluated  by  focus¬ 
ing  each  set  of  data  at  180  mm  via  a  Fourier  transform 
method  as  described  in  Ref.  18.  Each  focus  was  described  by 
the  —10,  —20,  and  —30  dB  effective  radii,  which  are  half  the 
cube  root  of  the  product  of  the  corresponding  effective 
widths  in  the  array,  elevation,  and  time  directions.  The  effec¬ 
tive  radius  several  dB  down  from  the  peak  is  a  useful  mea¬ 
sure  of  point  resolution  while  the  effective  radius  many  dB 
down  from  the  peak  is  a  measure  of  contrast  resolution.  The 
-10-dB  peripheral  energy  ratio,  which  is  the  ratio  of  energy 
outside  an  ellipsoid  bounded  by  the  - 10  dB  effective  widths 
to  the  energy  inside  that  ellipsoid,  was  also  used  to  describe 
each  focus  quantitatively.  Since  the  energy  outside  a  speci¬ 
fied  region  around  the  main  peak  of  the  focus  can  be  viewed 
as  an  integration  of  sidelobe  intensity,  the  peripheral  energy 
ratio  is  another  measure  of  contrast  resolution.  Additionally, 
each  focus  was  described  by  the  10%  deviation  level,  which 
is  the  level  at  which  the  effective  radius  becomes  10%  larger 
than  that  produced  by  ideal  waveforms  obtained  for  the  data 


set  by  replicating  its  average  time-shift  compensated  wave¬ 
form  throughout  the  aperture.  This  level  provides  a  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  central  region  of  actual  focus  is 
ideal. 

II.  RESULTS 

Representative  sets  of  waveforms  recorded  after  trans¬ 
mission  through  breast  tissue  specimens  and  corrected  for 
geometric  arrival  time  are  shown  in  Fig.  1  with  correspond¬ 
ing  representative  water  path  waveforms  to  illustrate  the 
range  and  combination  of  distortion  levels  encountered  in 
this  study.  The  water  path  waveforms  in  (a)  show  minimal 
arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctuation  and  nearly  ideal 
waveform  similarity.  The  tissue  path  waveforms  in  (b)  ex¬ 
hibit  low  arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctuation  and  mod¬ 
erate  waveform  distortion.  The  waveforms  in  (c)  have  mod- 
epate  arrival  time  variation,  high  energy  level  fluctuation,  and 
low  wave  shape  distortion.  The  waveforms  in  (d)  show  high 
arrival  time  and  waveform  distortion  but  moderate  energy 
level  fluctuation. 

Arrival  time  fluctuations  and  energy  level  fluctuations 
produced  by  nine  different  breast  tissue  specimens  are  shown 
in  Fig.  2  and  statistics  of  these  data  as  well  as  the  waveform 
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FIG  Breast  tissue  path  arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctuations  for  nine 
different  specimens,  (a)  BRS  7.  (b)  BRS  8a.  (c)  BRS  8b.  (d)  BRS  9a.  (e) 
BRS  9b.  (f)  BRS  10.  (g)  BRS  11.  (h)  BRS  13.  (i)  BRS  17.  In  the  left  panel 
of  each  pair,  arrival  time  difference  is  shown  on  a  linear  scale  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  arrival  time  fluctuation  of  +150  ns  represented  by  white  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  arrival  time  fluctuation  of  -150  ns  represented  by  black.  In  the  right 
panel  of  each  pair,  energy  level  fluctuations  are  shown  on  a  log  scale  with  a 
maximum  positive  excursion  of  + 10  dB  represented  by  white  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  negative  excursion  of  - 10  dB  represented  by  black.  In  all  panels,  the 
horizontal  coordinate  is  the  array  direction  and  spans  a  distance  of  92.16 
mm  in  U.72-mm  increments  while  the  vertical  coordinate- corresponds  to 
position  of  the  array  in  elevation  and  spans  a  distance  of  46.08  mm  with 
points  interpolated  from  measurements  at  1.44-mm  intervals  to  produce  data 
at  ().72-mm  increments. 
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similarity  factor  are  given  in  lable  I  for  each  set  of  measured 
waveforms.  The  arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctuation  pat¬ 
terns  produced  by  a  given  specimen  are  roughly  similar  and 
the  specimen-to-specimen  variability  is  not  great.  Consistent 
with  these  observations,  the  effective  arrival  time  and  energy 
level  fluctuation  correlation  lengths  are  similar  for  each 
specimen  while  the  average  waveform  similarity  factor  has  a 
small  standard  deviation. 

Focal  plane  amplitude  at  representative  instants  of  time 
are  shown  in  Fig,  3  for  typical  measured  waveforms  that 
have  been  focused  without  compensation,  with  time-shift 
compensation  in  the  aperture,  and  with  time-shift  compensa¬ 
tion  following  backpropagation  along  with  the  focus  ob¬ 
tained  with  ideal  data.  The  spread  of  the  focus  obtained  from 
uncompensated  waveforms  is  large  relative  to  the  spread  of 
the  focus  obtained  from  ideal  data.  The  focus  of  the  wave¬ 
forms  that  have  been  time-shift  compensated  is  more  con¬ 
centrated  than  that  obtained  from  uncompensated  waveforms 
and  further  concentration  is  obtained  in  the  focus  of  wave¬ 
forms  that  have  been  time-shift  compensated  following  back- 
propagation,  but  the  focus  of  each  is  not  as  concentrated  as 
the  focus  obtained  from  ideal  waveforms. 

Effective  radius  curves  of  the  focus  obtained  from  the 
same  typical  measured  waveforms  for  uncompensated,  time- 
shift  compensated,  backpropagated  and  time-shift  compen¬ 
sated,  and  ideal  cases  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  effective 
radius  of  the  focus  obtained  without  compensation  departs 
from  the  ideal  case  by  10%  at  a  level  -5.2  dB  below  the 
peak.  Time-shift  compensation  in  the  aperture  reduces  the 
10%  deviation  level  to  —21.4  dB  while  time-shift  compen¬ 
sation  following  backpropagation  has  a  10%  deviation  level 
of  -25.8  dB  and  has  an  effective  radius  that  is  appreciably 
narrower  at  levels  30  to  40  dB  below  the  peak. 

The  focus  obtained  with  each  of  the  nine  different  sets 
of  data  as  well  as  the  improvement  in  focus  obtained  using 
time-shift  compensation  in  the  aperture  and  using  time-shift 
compensation  after  backpropagation  are  described  by  the  pa¬ 
rameters  in  Table  11.  The  data  show  that  time-shift  compen¬ 
sation  in  the  aperture  and  time-shift  compensation  following 
backpropagation  result  in  an  effective  radius  at  the  focus  that 
is  similar  at  the  —10-  and  — 20-dB  levels  but  that  time-shift 
compensation  following  backpropagation  improves  the 
-30-dB  effective  radius  substantially  over  that  obtained  with 
time-shift  compensation  in  the  receiving  aperture.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  time-shift  compensation  with  or  without  back- 
propagation  yields  about  the  same  point  resolution  but  that 
time-shift  compensation  after  backpropagation  improves  the 
contrast  resolution  more  than  time-shift  compensation  in  the 
receiving  aperture  does.  The  —  10-dB  peripheral  energy  ratio 
obtained  with  time-shift  compensation  in  the  aperture  aver¬ 
ages  about  25%  of  that  without  compensation  while  the 
-10-dB  peripheral  energy  ratio  obtained  with  time-shift 
compensation  following  backpropagation  is  about  16%  of 
that  obtained  without  compensation.  These  peripheral  energy 
ratios  are  another  indication  that  the  sidelobe  level,  and 
therefore  the  contrast  ratio,  is  improved  more  by  backpropa¬ 
gation  followed  by  time-shift  compensation  than  by  time- 
shift  compensation  alone. 

The  arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctuations  produced 
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TABLE  I.  Breast  tissue  path  statistics  of  wavefront  distortion  produced  by  nine  different  specimens. 


Specimen 

number 

Specimen 

thickness 

(mm) 

Arrival  time  fluctuations 
rms  99.5%  Effective 

value  value  corr.  len. 

(ns)  (ns)  (mm) 

Energy  level  fluctuations 
rms  99.5%  Effective 

value  value  coir.  len. 

(dB)  (dB)  (mm) 

Waveform 

similarity 

factor 

7 

15-25 

63.1 

196.2 

5.82 

4.86 

14.21 

3.20 

0.940 

8a 

30-35 

66.5 

222.0 

4.88 

6.08 

16.35 

4.85 

0.926 

8b 

30 

85.6 

252.0 

5.16 

5.02 

12.99 

3.41 

0.869 

9a 

40 

76.5 

225.7 

4.81 

5.65 

15.10 

4.25 

0.914 

9b 

35 

79.5 

276.6 

4.20 

4.98 

13.09 

3.04 

0.883 

10 

20-25 

59.5 

212.8 

3.38 

4.67 

12.75 

2.87 

0.908 

11 

20-25 

70.7 

252.2 

4.73 

4.77 

12.44 

2.75 

0.903 

13 

15-20 

49.3 

160.8 

3.36 

4.72 

13.44 

3.39 

0.930 

17 

20-25 

50.5 

162.3 

2.40 

4.53 

12.46 

2.46 

0.918 

mean 

26.9 

66.8 

217.8 

4.30 

5.03 

13.65 

3.36 

0.910 

s.d. 

7.7 

12.6 

39.9 

1.07 

0.51 

133 

0.76 

0.023 

by  different  thicknesses  of  tissue  for  two  specimens  are 
shown  in  Fig.  5  and  described  statistically  in  Table  III.  The 
arrival  time  fluctuations,  energy  level  fluctuations,  and  wave¬ 
form  distortion  increase  with  specimen  thickness  for  all  but 
one  measurement.  The  arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctua¬ 
tion  patterns  for  the  different  thicknesses  of  the  same  speci¬ 
men  are  seen  to  vary  considerably.  The  focus  characteristics 
associated  with  these  patterns  are  given  in  Table  IV. 

The  arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctuations  in  the  ap¬ 
erture  and  after  backpropagation  are  shown  in  Fig.  6  for  two 
specimens  for  each  of  two  source  positions  12  mm  apart.  The 
features  in  the  fluctuation  patterns  obtained  for  each  speci¬ 
men  are  recognizable  but  shifted  in  the  patterns  obtained 
after  the  change  in  source  position.  The  features  are  also 
changed  but  still  identifiable  after  backpropagation.  The 
similarity  of  the  patterns  is  indicated  quantitatively  by  the 
distortion  statistics  given  in  Table  V  and  by  the  focus  char¬ 
acteristics  presented  in  Table  VI  for  compensation  using  the 
time  shifts  calculated  from  the  waveforms  produced  with  the 
source  at  the  focal  position.  The  data  in  Table  VI  also  show 
that  compensation  using  the  time  shifts  calculated  from 
waveforms  produced  with  the  source  12  mm  from  the  focal 
position  is  less  effective  than  compensation  using  the  time 
shifts  from  waveforms  produced  with  the  source  at  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  focus. 

III.  DISCUSSION 

The  specimens  studied  here  were  sections  of  breast  tis¬ 
sue  rather  than  whole  breasts.  They  came  from  unusually 
large  breasts  and  ranged  from  15-40  mm  in  thickness  with 
nearly  planar  surfaces.  Thus  while  the  measurements  illus¬ 
trate  elements  of  distortion  produced  by  the  breast^  they  may 
not  describe  conditions  typically  encountered  in  the  clinic. 
Nevertheless,  the  information  obtained  in  this  study  under 
precisely  controlled  experimental  conditions  adds  to  the 
available  data  about  the  ultrasonic  wavefront  distortion  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  breast  and  should  be  useful  in  the  development 
of  imaging  instruments  with  better  resolution  for  improved 
ultrasonic  diagnosis  of  breast  disease. 

Refraction  at  the  specimen-water  interfaces  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  distortion  measured  in  this  transmission  study. 
Prior  investigations^^’^^  have  shown  that  this  contribution  is 


negligible  for  abdominal  wall,  for  which  the  surfaces  are  the 
skin  and  the  peritoneum.  The  breast  tissue  specimens,  how¬ 
ever,  had  a  cut  surface  on  their  lower  side,  so  a  special  ex¬ 
periment  was  undertaken  to  investigate  the  contribution  of 
refraction  at  this  surface  to  the  measured  distortion.  A  thick 
specimen  (BRS  9b)  was  selected  and  two  measurements 
were  made  over  approximately  the  same  area,  one  with  the 
skin  side  up  and  the  other  with  the  skin  side  down.  Because 
of  the  30-mm  difference  in  propagation  distance  from  the  cut 
surface  to  the  receiver  in  these  measurements,  differences  in 
the  distortion  patterns  from  these  measurements  should  be 
evident  if  refraction  at  the  cut  surface  were  an  appreciable 
source  of  the  distortion.  In  this  experiment,  however,  the 
arrival  time  fluctuation  rms  values  changed  by  less  than  9% 
while  the  energy  level  fluctuation  rms  values  and  all  corre¬ 
lation  length  values  differed  by  less  than  3%.  These  changes 
are  within  the  range  expected  from  reproducibility  studies^^ 
given  the  uncertainty  in  the  scan  position  and  the  differences 
in  propagation  path  caused  by  inverting  the  specimen.  The 
arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctuation  maps  from  the  two 
measurements  were  also  remarkably  similar.  Therefore,  the 
cut  specimen  surface,  which  is  smoothed  by  the  kapton 
membrane  during  measurements,  is  not  considered  to  con¬ 
tribute  significantly  to  the  distortion  measured  for  the  breast 
specimens. 

The  data  processing  used  to  determine  the  wavefront 
distortion  in  this  study  employed  the  same  calculated  fourth- 
order  polynomial  references  for  the  determination  of  arrival 
and  energy  fluctuation  as  were  described  in  the  report^^  of 
wavefront  distortion  by  abdominal  wall,  but  incorporated 
other  improvements  and  extensions.  The  polynomial  fits,  as 
noted  in  Ref.  17,  avoid  the  need  for  accurate  knowledge 
about  tissue  dimensions  and  local  acoustic  characteristics 
and  compensate  for  small  misalignments  and  low  spatial- 
frequency  variations.  The  adaptive  reference  waveform 
method  used  to  estimate  arrival  time  differences  in  this  paper 
is  considered  more  accurate  than  the  least-mean-square  error 
method  employed  previously  because,  on  average,  fewer 
than  20%  of  the  cross  correlations  computed  for  each  ab¬ 
dominal  wall  data  set  using  the  adaptive  reference  waveform 
method  had  a  peak  value  below  0.8,  while  about  30%  of  the 
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FIG.  3.  Focal  plane  time  histories  of  representative  measured  data  (BRS  7).  Each  panel  shows  the  bipolar  distribution  of  signal  amplitude  as  a  shade  of  gray 
on  a  50-dB  log  scale  for  each  polarity  in  the  focal  plane  at  an  instant  of  time.  In  all  the  panels,  the  horizontal  coordinate  is  elevation  and  spans  37.504  mm 
while  the  vertical  coordinate  is  in  the  array  direction  and  spans  56.256  mm.  The  number  beneath  each  panel  identifies  the  (zero-origin)  instant  of  time  in  the 
128-point  interval  employed  in  the  temporal  Fourier  transform.  First  row:  Uncompensated  data.  Second  row:  After  time-shift  estimation  and  compensation  in 
the  aperture.  Third  row:  After  backpropagation  of  40  mm  followed  by  time-shift  estimation  and  compensation.  Fourth  row:  Ideal  data. 


peaks  were  below  0.8  for  the  least-mean-square  error 
method.  Also,  the  reference  waveform  method  gives  consis¬ 
tently  lower  estimates  of  distortion  for  water  paths  and  yields 
superior  focus  characteristics  when  employed  for  time-shift 
compensation.  Therefore,  the  reference  waveform  method 
was  used  in  this  study  and  the  data  in  Ref.  16  were  repro¬ 
cessed  using  the  reference  waveform  method  to  permit  a 
comparison  of  the  breast  results  discussed  here  with  the  ab¬ 
dominal  wall  data. 

In  the  nine  independent  measurements  reported  here,  an 
average  (±s.d.)  of  2807  (±228)  waveforms  or  68.5%  of  the 
4096  received  waveforms  were  similar  enough  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  final  reference  waveform.  The  average  of  the 
maximum  value  for  correlations  between  each  of  the  win- 
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dowed  waveforms  and  the  final  reference  waveform  was 
0.868  (±0.018).  This  figure,  calculated  using  all  of  the  wave¬ 
forms  in  the  aperture  before  any  smoothing,  is  similar  to  the 
average  cross-correlation  value  of  0.86  calculated  for  neigh¬ 
boring  waveforms  in  the  35  data  sets  selected  for  analysis  by 
Freiburger  et  ai^  in  their  two-dimensional  study  of  the 
breast.  An  average  of  758  (±183)  or  18.5%  of  the  calculated 
delays  were  deemed  unacceptable  because  they  deviated  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  the  overall  delay  surface.  Of  these,  495 
(about  two  thirds)  were  replaced  by  delays  from  new  peak 
searches  while  the  remaining  263  (about  one  third)  were  cor¬ 
rected  by  smoothing. 

The  representative  waveforms  in  Fig.  1  illustrate  the 
variability  of  the  wavefronts  from  which  the  characteristics 
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FIG.  4.  Effective  radius  of  the  focus  obtained  with  representative  measured 
waveform  data  (BRS  7).  Unc=uncompensated  data.  TSC=time-shift  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  receiving  aperture.  BP  &  TSC=backpropagation  followed 
by  time-shift  compensation.  Ideal = replication  of  a  single  average  waveform 
throughout  the  receiving  aperture. 

of  wavefront  distortion  have  been  found.  The  uniformity  of 
the  water  path  waveforms  indicates  that  the  error  introduced 
by  the  apparatus  is  small  compared  to  the  fluctuations  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  tissue  path.  The  presence  of  tissue  creates 
waveform  shape  changes  which  decorrelate  the  waveforms 
and  introduce  uncertainty  in  the  estimation  of  arrival  time. 
Improvement  of  arrival  time  estimation  accuracy,  and  thus 
the  correction  of  wavefront  distortion,  necessitates  the  re¬ 
moval  of  wave  shape  distortion  and  has  motivated  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  backpropagation  step  before  time-shift  compen¬ 
sation. 

The  arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctuation  maps  in 
Fig.  2  for  the  nine  independent  breast  tissue  measurements 
show  the  range  of  ultrasonic  wavefront  distortion  patterns 
produced  by  human  breast  tissue  in  this  study.  These  patterns 
have  different  characteristics  from  those  reported^^  for  the 
abdominal  wall.  For  example,  the  breast  arrival  time  fluctua¬ 
tion  maps  contain  smaller  features  than  those  in  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  wall  arrival  time  plots.  The  backgrounds  of  the  breast 
arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctuation  maps  are  also  com¬ 
prised  of  larger,  more  irregular  patches  than  those  in  the 
abdominal  wall  plots.  However,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ab¬ 
dominal  wall  patterns,  some  breast  arrival  time  fluctuation 


FIG.  5.  Breast  tissue  path  arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctuations  for 
reductions  of  specimen  thickness,  (a)-(c)  BRS  9a.  (d)  and  (e)  BRS  11.  For 
each  specimen,  the  results  are  presented  from  top  to  bottom  in  order  of 
decreasing  thickness.  The  format  and  scales  in  each  pair  of  panels  are  the 
same  as  in  Fig.  2. 

map  features  appear  to  correlate  with  energy  level  fluctua¬ 
tions  while  others  do  not. 

The  bar  charts  in  Fig.  7  compare  the  arrival  time,  energy 
level,  and  waveform  distortion  statistics  for  the  nine  breast 
specimen  measurements  to  those  in  Ref.  17  for  abdominal 
wall  after  recalculation  using  the  reference  waveform 
method.  In  general,  breast  tissue  appears  to  cause  more  dis¬ 
tortion  than  the  abdominal  wall.  The  rms  arrival  time  fluc¬ 
tuations  produced  by  the  breast  specimens  in  this  study  have 


-10  dB  r. 

Specimen  BP  dist.  Unc  TSC  BP 
number  (mm)  (mm)  (mm)  (mm) 


-20  dB  r, 

Unc  TSC  BP 
(mm)  (mm)  (mm) 


Unc 

(mm) 


-30  dB 

TSC  BP 
(mm)  (mm) 


-10  dB  PER 
Unc  TSC  BP 


10%  dev.  lev. 

Unc  TSC  BP 

(dB)  (dB)  (dB) 


7 

aeu 

30 

1.38 

1.04 

1.03 

3.94 

1.52 

1.49 

8a 

40 

1.48 

1.09 

1.06 

4.39 

1.93 

1.69 

8b 

r.  o 

50 

1.67 

1.07 

1.07 

7.60 

1.92 

1.54 

9a 

50 

2.16 

1.06 

1.04 

5.02 

2.06 

1.55 

9b 

30 

1.52 

1.12 

1.10 

5.73 

1.63 

1.57 

10 

22- 5r 

40 

1.17 

1.04 

1.03 

3.39 

1.59 

1.50 

11 

22-  S 

30 

2.78 

1.04 

1.02 

5.70 

1.50 

1.47 

13 

^1\ 

30 

1.16 

1.05 

1.03 

2.71 

1.54 

1.48 

17 

30 

1.04 

1.01 

1.00 

2.83 

1.43 

1.40 

mean 

1.60 

1.06 

1.04 

4.59 

1.68 

1.52 

s.d. 

0.56 

0.03 

0.03 

1.59 

0.23 

0.08 

3.77 

2.60 

3.350 

0.766 

0.524 

-5.2 

-21.4 

-25.8 

4.66 

3.44 

2.733 

0.905 

0.629 

-1.0 

-12.8 

-17.0 

5.41 

3.24 

8.031 

1.280 

0.595 

-0,9 

-17.7 

-22.0 

4.48 

3.76 

3.966 

1.128 

0.654 

-4.9 

-15.2 

-20.9 

••  ; 

6.15 

4.49 

4.943 

1.044 

0.742 

-1.0 

-20.2 

-23.7 

’*  - 

3.64 

2.54 

3.957 

0.968 

0.592 

-8.0 

-19.4 

-22.2 

4.34 

3.03 

2.618 

0.962 

0.700 

-3.4 

-22.2 

-24.4 

92 

3.74 

2.89 

1.766 

0.712 

0.554 

-6.6 

-20.1 

-23.5 

52 

4.25 

2.57 

3.038 

0.877 

0.631 

-13.3 

-24.0 

-26.1 

4.49 

3.17 

3.822 

0.960 

0.625 

-4.9 

-19.2 

-22.8 

0.83 

0.65 

1.827 

0.176 

0.068 

4.1 

•  3.5 

2.78 
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TABLE  III.  Breast  tissue  path  statistics  of  wavefront  distortion  for  reductions  of  specimen  thickness. 


Arrival  time  fluctuations  Energy  level  fluctuations 


Specimen 

number 

Specimen 

thickness 

(mm) 

rms 

value 

(ns) 

99.5% 

value 

(ns) 

Effective 
corr.  len. 
(mm) 

rms 

value 

(dB) 

99.5% 

value 

(dB) 

Effective 
corr.  len. 
(mm) 

Waveform 

similarity 

factor 

9a 

40 

76.5 

225.7 

4.81 

5.65 

15.10 

4.25 

0.914 

30 

58.2 

183.6 

4.86 

5.44 

14.79 

4.06 

18 

54.6 

157.6 

5.12 

5.01 

15.31 

2.92 

11 

20-25 

70.7 

252.2 

4.73 

4.77 

12.44 

2.75 

15 

56.2 

168.1 

4.10 

4.92 

14.67 

2.80 

a  mean  of  66.8  ns,  which  is  about  20%  higher  than  the  mean 
of  55.5  ns  for  the  14  abdominal  wall  samples.  The  rms  en¬ 
ergy  level  fluctuations  produced  by  breast  in  this  study  have 
a  mean  value  of  5.03  dB,  which  is  about  39%  higher  than  the 
mean  of  3.62  dB  for  the  abdominal  wall.  Wave  shape  distor¬ 
tion  is  also  greater  for  the  breast  studies,  which  have  a  mean 
waveform  similarity  factor  of  0.910  versus  0.938  for  the  ab¬ 
dominal  wall. 

The  difference  in  the  average  thickness  of  breast  and 
abdominal  wall  specimens  may  contribute  to  the  difference 
in  the  average  arrival  time  fluctuation  rms  values  for  the  two 
types  of  specimens  but  appears  to  be  a  secondary  source  of 
the  variation  in  energy  level  fluctuations.  The  mean  thickness 
of  the  breast  specimens  is  25%  larger  than  that  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  walls  and  the  average  arrival  time  fluctuation  of  the 
breast  specimens  is  about  20%  larger  than  that  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  walls.  In  addition,  the  arrival  time  fluctuation  rms 


values  measured  for  specimens  of  both  types  having  similar 
thicknesses  were  approximately  the  same.  Thus  the  greater 
thickness  of  the  breast  specimens  likely  contributed  impor¬ 
tantly  to  the  greater  arrival  time  fluctuations  observed  in  this 
study.  However,  a  comparison  of  similarly  thick  breast  and 
abdominal  wall  specimens  revealed  that  the  energy  level 
fluctuation  rms  values  of  the  breast  specimens  were  larger  in 
every  case.  This  suggests  that  breast  tissue  produces  more 
energy  fluctuation  per  unit  thickness  than  does  abdominal 
wall  tissue,  so  that  the  mean  rms  energy  level  fluctuation 
produced  by  the  breast  specimens  would  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  abdominal  walls  even  without  the  difference  in  their 
thicknesses. 

The  spatial  distributions  of  arrival  time  and  energy  level 
fluctuations  caused  by  breast  and  abdominal  wall  tissue  dif¬ 
fer  as  well.  For  the  breast,  the  effective  correlation  length  of 
arrival  time  fluctuation  has  a  mean  of  4.31  mm,  which  is 


FIG.  6.  Arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctuations  before  and  after  backpropagation  for  two  source  positions  12  mm  apart,  (a)  BRS  8a.  (b)  BRS  17.  For  each 
specimen,  the  four-panel  set  on  the  left  shows  arrival  time  fluctuations  and  the  four-panel  set  on  the  right  shows  the  corresponding  energy  level  fluctuations. 
In  each  four-panel  set,  the  upper  row  shows  the  fluctuations  with  the  source  to  the  right  and  the  lower  row  shows  the  fluctuations  with  the  source  to  the  left, 
while  the  left  column  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  measurement  aperture  and  the  right  column  shows  the  corresponding  fluctuations  after  backpropagation  to 
the  distance  of  maximum  waveform  similarity.  The  scales  in  the  panels  are  the  same  as  in  Fig.  2. 
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TABLE  IV.  Breast  tissue  path  focus  characteristics  for  reductions  of  specimen  thickness.  r,=effective  radius.  PER=peripherai  energy  ratio.  Unc 
-uncompensated.  TSC- time-shift  compensation.  BP=backpropagation  followed  by  TSC.  BP  Dist=distance  of  backpropagation  for  maximum  waveform 


Specimen 

number 

BP  dist. 
(mm) 

Unc 

(mm) 

-10  dB 
TSC 
(mm) 

BP 

(mm) 

Unc 

(mm) 

-20  dB  r, 
TSC 
(mm) 

BP 

(mm) 

Unc 

(mm) 

-30  dB  r, 
TSC 
(mm) 

BP 

(mm) 

Unc 

10  dB  PER 

TSC  BP 

Unc 

(dB) 

10%  dev.  lev. 

TSC  BP 

(dB)  (dB) 

9a 

50 

2.16 

1.06 

1.04 

5.02 

1.06 

1.55 

4.48 

3.76 

3.966 

1.128 

0.654 

-4.9 

-15.2 

-20.9 

40 

1.14 

1.04 

1.03 

3.66 

1.73 

1.56 

7.20 

3.82 

2.89 

2.372 

0.830 

0.540 

-1.0 

-17.0 

-19.8 

20 

1.56 

1.03 

1.03 

4.10 

1.49 

1.46 

8.06 

4.21 

2.94 

2.954 

0.673 

0.508 

-1.0 

-22.1 

-25.0 

11 

30 

2.78 

1.04 

1.02 

5.70 

1.50 

1.47 

4.34 

3.03 

2.618 

0.962 

0.700 

-3.4 

-22.2 

-24.4 

20 

1.36 

1.01 

1.01 

3.88 

1.43 

1.41 

2.99 

2.52 

2.779 

0.831 

0.565 

-5.6 

-22.2 

-24.2 

26%  smaller  than  the  5.78  mm  mean  calculated  for  the  ab¬ 
dominal  wall.  The  effective  correlation  length  of  energy  level 
fluctuation  for  the  breast  has  a  mean  of  3.36  mm,  which  is 
45%  larger  than  the  abdominal  wall  correlation  length  of 
2.31  mm.  Consequently,  the  ratio  of  the  average  arrival  time 
fluctuation  effective  correlation  length  to  the  average  energy 
level  fluctuation  correlation  length  is  2.5  for  the  abdominal 
wall  but  only  1.3  for  the  breast  specimens.  This  shows  that 
the  arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctuation  correlation 
lengths  for  the  breast  are  more  similar  to  each  other  than  are 
those  for  the  abdominal  wall. 

The  focus  obtained  with  uncompensated  breast  tissue 
waveforms  was  predictably  worse  than  that  obtained  with 
abdominal  wall  waveforms  as  is  illustrated  by  the  bar  charts 
in  Fig.  8  for  uncompensated  data.  For  example,  the  mean 
-10-dB  peripheral  energy  ratio  of  the  focused  breast  data 
was  3.8,  nearly  twice  the  average  value  of  2.1  computed  for 
the  abdominal  data.  Also,  although  not  shown  in  Fig.  8,  the 
mean  -20-dB  effective  radius  for  the  focused  breast  data 
was  4.6  mm  while  the  corresponding  value  was  3.6  mm  for 
the  abdominal  wall  data.  However,  both  the  average  breast 
and  abdominal  wall  data  sets  first  deviate  10%  from  their 
ideal  effective  radius  curves  at  about  —5  dB. 

Time-shift  compensation  after  backpropagation  im¬ 
proves  the  focus  of  breast  data  more  than  time-shift  compen¬ 
sation  in  the  aperture  does.  However,  in  neither  case  is  the 
average  focus  better  than  that  of  abdominal  wall  data  after 
similar  processing.  The  bar  charts  in  Fig.  8  illustrate  these 
trends.  For  example,  the  average  10%  deviation  level  for 
breast  data  is  reduced  to  -18.4  dB  by  time-shift  compensa¬ 
tion  in  the  aperture  and  to  -22.3  dB  by  time-shift  compen¬ 
sation  after  backpropagation,  but  the  corresponding  values 
for  the  abdominal  wall  data  are  —23.5  and  -26.3  dB,  re¬ 
spectively.  Similarly,  time-shift  compensation  in  the  aperture 
reduces  the  average  -10-dB  peripheral  energy  ratio  to  1.0 


for  the  breast  measurements  and  time-shift  compensation  af¬ 
ter  backpropagation  further  reduces  it  to  0.60,  while  the  cor¬ 
responding  values  for  the  abdominal  wall  measurements  are 
0.63  and  0.47.  Although  both  compensation  techniques  im¬ 
prove  the  focus  of  ultrasonic  waveforms  that  have  propa¬ 
gated  through  breast  tissue,  time-shift  compensation  is  more 
effective  when  performed  after  backpropagation. 

The  distance  of  backpropagation  for  maximum  wave¬ 
form  similarity,  i.e.,  the  position  of  the  equivalent  phase 
screen  in  the  propagation  model  employed  here,  is  indicated 
by  the  data  in  Tables  I  and  II  (as  well  as  in  Tables  III-VI)  to 
be  usually  greater  than  the  specimen  thickness.  However,  as 
already  noted,  a  distance  of  about  8  mm  is  present  between 
the  top  surface  of  the  specimen  and  the  receiving  aperture  in 
the  measurements.  Adding  8  mm  to  the  mean  (±s.d.)  speci¬ 
men  thickness  given  in  Table  II  yields  34.9  (±7.7)  mm  while 
the  mean  backpropagation  distance  is  36.7  (±8.7)  mm.  Thus 
the  data  indicate  that  the  optimum  backpropagation  distance 
is  approximately  the  sum  of  the  specimen  thickness  and  the 
specimen-receiver  separation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  abdominal 
wall  measurements.^^  The  physical  origin  of  this  circum¬ 
stance  is  currently  unknown,  although  observations  and  ex¬ 
periments  noted  earlier  indicate  that  the  origin  is  not  refrac¬ 
tion  at  the  specimen  boundary.  Additional  studies  are  needed 
to  provide  information  about  the  relation  between  tissue  mor¬ 
phology  and  ultrasonic  aberration. 

The  plots  of  arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctuations  in 
Fig.  5  and  the  statistics  of  Table  III  show  that  reducing  the 
tissue  path  length  decreases  the  severity  of  the  distortion  pro¬ 
duced  in  transmitted  ultrasonic  pulses.  For  both  specimens 
9a  and  11,  the  magnitude  of  the  measured  arrival  time  and 
energy  level  fluctuations  decreases  as  the  tissue  thickness  is 
reduced  while  waveform  similarity  generally  increases.  The 
lack  of  similarity  in  the  patterns  of  fluctuations  as  each  speci¬ 
men  decreases  in  thickness  is  attributed  to  configurational 


TABLE  V.  Breast  tissue  path  statistics  of  wavefront  distortion  for  two  source  positions  12  mm  apart. 
Amval  time  fluctuations  Energy  level  fluctuations 


Specimen 

number 

Source 

position 

Specimen 

thickness 

(mm) 

rms 

value 

(ns) 

99.5% 

value 

(ns) 

Effective 
coiT.  len. 
(mm)  t 

rms 

value 

(dB) 

99.5% 

value 

(dB) 

Effective 

corr.  len. 
(mm) 

Waveform 

similarity 

factor 

8a 

Left 

30-35 

66.5 

222.0 

4.88 

6.08 

16.35 

4.85 

0.926 

Right 

30-35 

65.2 

216.0 

4.17 

6,01 

15.11 

4.79 

0.916 

17 

Left 

20-25 

50.5 

162.3 

2.40 

4.53 

12.46 

2.46 

0.918 

Right 

20-25 

47.0 

150.4 

2.27 

4.36 

11.93 

2.44 

0.909 
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TABLE  VI.  Breast  tissue  path  focus  characteristics  for  two  source  positions.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  are  values  obtained  at  one  source  position  with 
waveforms  compensated  using  time-shifts  calculated  with  waveforms  from  the  other  source  position,  r^^effeciive  radius.  PER = peripheral  energy  ratio. 
Unc= uncompensated.  TSC= time-shift  compensation.  BP=backpropagation  followed  by  TSC.  BP  Dist=disiance  of  backpropagation  for  maximum  waveform 
similarity.  _ _ _ 


Specimen 

number 

Source 

position 

BP  dist. 
(mm) 

Unc 

(mm) 

10  dB  r 

TSC 

(mm) 

e 

BP 

(mm) 

Unc 

(mm) 

-20  dB  r 

TSC 

(mm) 

"  BP 
(mm) 

Unc 

(mm) 

-30  dB  r 

TSC 

(mm) 

"  BP 
(mm) 

Unc 

lOdBPER 

TSC  BP 

Unc 

(dB) 

10%  dev.  lev. 

TSC  BP 

(dB)  (dB) 

8a 

Left 

40 

1.48 

1.09 

(1.13) 

1.06 

(1.12) 

4.39 

1.93 

(2.41) 

1.69 

(2.17) 

4.66 

(6.76) 

3.44 

(6.24) 

2.73 

0.91 

(1.75) 

0.63 

(1.35) 

-1.0 

-12.8 

(-7.7) 

-17.0 

(-8.8) 

Right 

40 

1.43 

.1.05 

(1.09) 

1.05 

(1.09) 

4.61 

1.82 

(2.47) 

1.55 

(1.87) 

4.86 

(7.20) 

3.74 

(6.23) 

3.17 

1.05 

(1.91) 

0.67 

(1.34) 

-1.0 

-16.4 

(-11.5) 

-20.6 

(-12.0) 

17 

Left 

30 

1.04 

1.01 

(0.99) 

1.00 

(1.00) 

2.83 

1.43 

(1.76) 

1.40 

(1.67) 

7.52 

4.25 

(6.98) 

2.57 

(5.46) 

3.04 

0.88 

(2.29) 

0.63 

(1.75) 

-13.3 

-24.0 

(-17.7) 

-26.1 

(-19.1) 

Right 

30 

1.06 

1.02 

(1.01) 

1.01 

(1.02) 

2.86 

1.53 

(1.75) 

1.46 

(1.64) 

7.07 

4.67 

(...) 

2.31 

(5.92) 

2.79 

0.88 

(2.32) 

0.63 

(1.78) 

-12.3 

-22.2 

(-16.9) 

-28.1 

(-18.4) 

changes  that  result  from  removal  of  tissue  slabs,  differences 
in  position  of  the  specimen,  and  deformation  from  pressure 
applied  when  the  specimen  was  sliced. 

The  nine  separate  breast  measurements  show  a  similar 
dependence  of  distortion  on  specimen  thickness.  Linear  re¬ 
gression  establishes  significant  relationships  between  breast 
tissue  thickness  and  both  rms  arrival  time  and  energy  level 
fluctuation  values,  with  correlation  coefficients  of  0.729  and 
0.724,  respectively.  The  energy  level  fluctuation  correlation 
lengths  are  somewhat  correlated  to  thickness  as  well.  For  the 
abdominal  wall  specimens,  the  arrival  time  fluctuation  rms 
and  correlation  length  values  are  moderately  correlated  to 
thickness  and  the  waveform  similarity  factor  is  closely  cor¬ 
related,  but  energy  fluctuation  rms  values  and  correlation 
lengths  are  not  correlated  to  thickness.  Since  breast  tissue 
consists  of  a  heterogeneous  arrangement  of  fat,  glandular, 
and  connective  tissue  while  the  abdominal  wall  is  comprised 
of  distinct  fat  and  muscle  layers,  morphological  differences 
are  thought  to  be  the  reason  for  the  observed  differences  in 
fluctuations  produced  by  breast  and  abdominal  wall. 

The  arrival  time  fluctuation  maps  in  Fig.  6  and  focus 
parameters  in  Table  VI  for  measured  wavefronts  with  differ¬ 
ent  source  positions  demonstrate  that  the  time  shifts  that  best 
compensate  the  focus  at  one  position  may  be  less  effective 
when  the  desired  focus  is  moved  12  mm  laterally  and  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  use  of  backpropagation  reduces  this  problem. 
Compensation  in  the  aperture  using  the  time-shifts  calculated 
for  the  adjacent  source  position,  i.e.,  cross  compensation, 
improves  the  focus  in  every  case,  but  is  far  less  effective  than 
compensation  using  the  time-shifts  calculated  for  the  data  set 
being  corrected.  Backpropagation  increases  the  peak  cross¬ 
correlation  coefficient  of  the  arrival  time  fluctuation  map 
pairs  to  0.728  from  0.564  for  specimen  8a  and  to  0.568  from 
0.426  for  specimen  17.  Cross  compensation  is  more  effective 
after  backpropagation,  but  still  does  not  achieve  the  level  of 
focus  improvement  obtained  using  regular  time-shift  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  aperture.  This  implies  a  limitation  on  the 
size  of  the  region  over  which  a  single  pattern  of  compensa¬ 
tion  is  useful.  For  a  related  theoretical  treatment  that  yields 
an  expression  for  the  size  of  the  isoplanatic  patch,  see  Ref. 
19. 
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The  statistics  of  the  arrival  time  distortion  measured  in 
this  study  can  be  compared  to  the  in  vivo  results  of 
Freiburger  et  al.  for  a  two-dimensional  array.^  Their  mean 
rms  phase  distortion  value  of  55.3  ±14.0  ns  obtained  for  35 
scans  on  the  left  breasts  of  seven  volunteers  is  somewhat 
lower  than  the  66.8  ±12.6  ns  determined  here  for  nine  breast 
specimens.  However,  their  tissue  paths  had  a  mean  length  of 
78.8±21.4  mm,“®  which  is  much  longer  than  those  measured 
here.  As  discussed  above,  a  longer  path  is  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  larger  fluctuations  in  arrival  time.  Also,  their  receiver 
elements  were  0.51X3.50  mm",  which  corresponds  to  a  sur¬ 
face  area  1.7  times  larger  than  that  of  the  elements  used  in 
this  study.  A  larger  measurement  spot  is  associated  with  a 
decrease  in  measured  arrival  time  fluctuations  because  the 
fluctuations  are  averaged  over  the  measurement  spot,  as  de¬ 
tailed  in  a  study^^  that  emulated  the  outputs  of  elements  of 
various  sizes  in  one-dimensional  apertures  from  the  mea¬ 
sured  outputs  of  smaller  elements  in  a  two-dimensional  ap¬ 
erture.  Nevertheless,  the  4.31±1.08-mm  phase  correlation 
length  measured  here  is  similar  to  the  4.21±1.14-mm  value 
obtained  by  Freiburger  et  aL^  in  the  azimuthal  direction.  The 
effects  of  the  distortion  measured  in  the  two  cases  on  the 
resulting  focus  are  not  comparable  because  of  substantial  dif¬ 
ferences  in  focusing  parameters. 

The  wavefront  distortion  and  focus  degradation  found  in 
this  study  may  also  be  compared  with  the  already  cited  in 
vivo  results  of  Zhu  and  Steinberg.^"^  Their  observation  of 
severe  amplitude  distortion  accompanying  phase  distortion 
in  narrow-band  measurements  is  analogous  to  energy  level 
fluctuations  accompanying  arrival  time  fluctuations  in  the 
present  wideband  measurements.  The  emphasis  that  Zhu  and 
Steinberg  give  to  the  influence  of  amplitude  distortion  in 
their  analysis  is  strongly  supported  by  the  new  data  given 
here.  Zhu  and  Steinberg  also  showed  representative  recon¬ 
structions  of  source  profiles  that  are  analogous  in  the  present 
study  tcF  effective  width  curves  of  the  uncompensated  focus 
in  the  array  direction.  The  high  degradation  of  the  source 
profiles  illustrated  in  their  reports  is  qualitatively  similar  to 
the  poor  focus  characteristics  given  here  for  uncompensated 
data.  However,  a  quantitative  comparison  of  source  profile 
and  focus  width  characteristics  is  not  readily  made  with  the 
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FIG.  7.  Comparison  of  breast  and  abdominal  wall  wavefront  distortion  sta¬ 
tistics.  In  each  chart,  the  average  and  standard  deviation  of  the  measure- 
ments  within  each  group  are  shown. 


FIG.  8.  Comparison  of  breast  and  abdominal  wall  focus  statistics.  In  each 
chart,  the  average  and  standard  deviation  of  the  measurements  within  each 
group  are  shown.  Uncomp = uncompensated  waveforms.  TSC=time-shift 
compensation.  BP&TSC=backpropagation  before  time-shift  compensation. 
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published  Zhu  and  Steinberg  data  because  they  employed 
different  focus  descriptors,  as  well  as  relatively  narrow-band 
pulses,  a  larger  measurement  spot  size,  and  significantly 
longer  tissue  paths. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

Ultrasonic  wavefront  distortion  produced  by  transmis¬ 
sion  through  breast  specimens  has  been  investigated  by  re¬ 
cording  and  processing  pulsed  waveforms  to  obtain  maps 
and  statistics  of  arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctuations. 
The  average  rms  value  of  the  arrival  time  fluctuations  was 
similar  to  that  for  abdominal  wall  specimens  of  like  thick¬ 
ness  while  the  average  rms  value  of  energy  level  fluctuations 
was  greater  than  that  for  similarly  thick  abdominal  wall 
specimens.  The  average  effective  correlation  length  of  the 
arrival  time  fluctuations  for  breast  specimens  was  shorter 
than  that  for  the  abdominal  wall  while  the  average  effective 
correlation  length  of  the  energy  level  fluctuations  was  larger 
than  that  for  the  abdominal  wall.  The  breast  tissue  wave¬ 
forms  showed  more  variation  than  the  abdominal  wall  wave¬ 
forms.  Time-shift  compensation  in  the  aperture  improved  the 
focus  of  pulses  distorted  by  breast  tissue  specimens  and 
time-shift  compensation  after  backpropagation  brought  the 
focus  closer  to  the  ideal,  but  the  improvement  was  generally 
less  than  that  obtained  for  distortion  produced  by  abdominal 
wall.  Repeated  study  of  specimens  with  reduction  of  thick¬ 
ness  showed  that  pulse  arrival  times,  energy  levels,  and  wave 
shape  are  increasingly  altered  as  tissue  path  length  increases. 
Measurements  using  different  source  positions  indicated  that 
time-shift  compensation  in  the  aperture  with  arrival  times 
estimated  when  the  source  was  12  mm  away  from  the  focal 
position  produced  little  improvement  in  the  focus,  but  that 
backpropagation  made  such  cross  compensation  more  effec¬ 
tive,  although  still  less  effective  than  self-compensation  in 
the  receiving  aperture.  These  results  demonstrate  that  ultra¬ 
sonic  propagation  through  breast  tissue  produces  appreciable 
arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctuations  and  provide  impor¬ 
tant  new  information  about  the  variety  and  range  of  these 
fluctuations.  They  also  show  that  time-shift  compensation 
improves  the  focus  of  waveforms  distorted  by  breast  tissue, 
especially  when  the  compensation  is  applied  after  wavefront 
backpropagation. 
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Ultrasonic  waves  propagating  through  soft  tissue  experience  wavefront  distortion.  Adaptive 
wavefront  compensation  algorithms  attempt  to  correct  such  distortion.  A  valuable  design  parameter 
is  the  isoplanatic  patch  size  of  the  imaging  medium.  Its  lateral  extent  is  the  FWHM  of  the  correlation 
function.  The  range  extent  is  defined  similarly.  The  significance  of  the  isoplanatic  patch  is  that  a  new 
wavefront  correction  vector  must  be  obtained  whenever  the  ultrasound  beam  is  moved  a  patch 
length.  This  paper  reports  measurements  of  wavefront  correlation  functions  as  well  as  statistics  of 
the  lateral  correlation  distance  pj  (half  the  FWHM)  within  the  female  breast  obtained  from  a 
population  of  22  women  (44  breasts)  and  measured  at  3  and  4  MHz  with  a  large  acoustic  aperture 
(9.6  cm).  A  set  of  complex  wavefronts  radiated  from  single  pointlike  sources  was  measured  from  the 
opposing  side  of  the  breast.  The  propagation  distance  was  12  cm.  pj  is  the  distance  between  two 
sources  at  which  the  correlation  between  their  wavefronts  drops  to  0.5.  The  mean  value  at  3  MHz 
was  found  to  be  less  than  1.5  mm  for  the  premenopausal  dense  breast,  2.5  mm  for  the 
premenopausal  fatty  breast,  and  2.0  mm  for  the  postmenopausal  breast.  The  mean  value  dropped  by 
a  factor  of  2  at  4  MHz  for  a  group  consisting  of.  premenopausal  fatty  and  postmenopausal 
breasts.  ©  1995  Acoustical  Society  of  America. 

PACS  numbers:  43.80.Cs,  43.80.Ev,  43.80.Vj 


INTRODUCTION 

Commercial  ultrasound  instruments  assume  constant 
sound  speed,  typically  1540  m  s"‘  in  soft  tissue,  throughout 
the  field  of  view.  Delays  to  steer  and  focus  the  ultrasonic 
beam  and  to  convert  the  round  trip  echo  time  into  range 
assume  fixed  speed.  However,  the  constant  speed  assumption 
is  violated  when  the  refractive  index  varies  with  position  in 
the  imaging  tissue.  The  main  phenomena  experienced  are 
refraction,  diffraction,  and  weak  scattering.  All  three  induce 
wavefront  distortion;  the  first  two  affect  the  wavefront  pri¬ 
marily  by  coherent  interference  and  the  latter  by  perturbing 
the  phasefront  of  the  propagating  wave.  Diffraction-limited 
imaging,  in  which  the  lateral  resolution  at  the  local  distance 
is  \RIL  (wavelength  times  focal  distance  di  .ided  by  aper¬ 
ture  size),  becomes  difficult  (or  impossible)  when  wavefronts 
are  distorted  and  the  imaging  aperture  exceeds  the  scale  of 
the  distortion. 

Several  investigators  have  studied  the  effects  of  breast 
tissue  inhomogeneities  upon  focusing  of  ultrasonic  beams 
when  aperture  size  is  increased.  Foster  and  Hunt^  measured 
one-way  beam  patterns  in  vitro  of  propagating  waves  in  the 
focal  zones  of  different  /-number  lenses  and  found  general 
improvement  in  focusing  with  /  number  down  to  about //3 
in  several  breast  samples.  Moshfeghi  and  Waag“  measured 
two-way  beam  patterns  in  vivo  and  in  vitro  by  using  //2.6 
and  //l.O  apertures  and  reported  that  resolution  improve¬ 
ment  with  increasing  aperture  size  was  only  2/3  of  that  found 
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without  distortion.  In  the  in  vivo  experiment  with  the  com¬ 
pressed  breast,  they  found  unusually  high  sidelobes  (greater 
than  -10  dB).  Our  work  with  in  vivo  wavefront  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  female  breast  with  a  large  phased  array  (5-9.6 
cm)  over  a  12-cm  propagation  path  shows  that  focusing 
through  a  large  breast  is  difficult  to  achieve.^  Refraction  and 
strong  scattering  appear  to  be  significant  contributors  to  the 
focusing  degradation.'* 

In  vivo  time-of-flight  measurements  have  been  reported 
in  Refs.  5-7.  Trahey  et  aC  measured  arrival  time  profiles  of 
the  female  breast  by  using  a  1.4-cm  phased  array  and  re¬ 
ported  2.1  (±0.74)  mm  average  FWHM  of  correlation 
curves  of  arrival  time  profiles  (after  removal  of  the  linear 
component).  The  same  group  later  extended  their  measure¬ 
ment  to  two  dimensions^  with  a  1.4-  by  1.6-cm  array  and 
reported  4.21 -mm  average  FWHM  (after  removal  of  the  pla¬ 
nar  component)  in  azimuth;  the  elevation  measurement  was 
not  reported.  Durbin  et  aC  reported  0.98  correlation  between 
breast  time-of-flight  profiles  measured  with  a  2-cm,  1-D  ar¬ 
ray  in  which  the  sources  were  spaced  by  3  mm.  The  average 
correlation  of  point  spread  functions  after  maximum  ampli¬ 
tude  projection  along  the  time  axis  from  the  same  sources 
was  0.66.  Recently,  Hinkelman  et  al.^  measured  correlation 
curves  of  breast-sample  arrival  time  profiles  with  a  2-D  array 
46  by  92  mm  and  reported  4.3  (±  1.1)  mm  average  FWHM. 

These  data  suggest  that  wavefront  distortion  can  cause 
significant  focusing  degradation  especially  when  the  imaging 
aperture  becomes  large  and  the  frequency  becomes  high. 
Adaptive  wavefront  compensation  algorithms,  developed  in 
several  fields,^" have  the  potential  to  improve  focusing 
(and  therefore  image  quality)  in  the  breast  by  self-cohering 
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FIG.  I .  Weight  vector  compensates  for  phase  distortion  from  A  not 
from  B. 


the  distorted  phasefront  or  wavefront.  These  algorithms 
create  compensation  weight  vectors  to  compensate  for  the 
distortion  by  (1)  capturing  the  time-delay  or  phasefront 
distortion  information  from  cross-correlation  measurements 
of  the  wavefront^’* (the  image  brightness  algorithm^’ is 
equivalent  to  the  cross-correlation  algorithm when  phase 
error  or  arrival  time  fluctuation  is  estimated  not  only  by 
cross-correlating  adjacent  elements  but  also  by  cross- 
correlating  certain  distant  elements (2)  capturing  the 
wavefront  distortion  information  by  conjugating  the  received 
wavefront  in  a  narrow  frequency  band^^  or  at  every  fre¬ 
quency  component  within  the  signal  band,^^  and  (3)  back- 
propagating  the  received  wavefront  to  the  position  where 
procedure  (1)  is  most  effective. 

Focusing  studies  through  in  vivo  breast  after  applying 
phase  deaberration  algorithms has  been  conducted  by 
several  groups. The  procedure  consists  of  (1)  measur¬ 
ing  the  wavefront  at  the  receiving  array  due  to  a  point  source 
or  a  single  transducer  element,  (2)  calculating  the  weight 
vector  by  cross-correlating  adjacent  received  waveforms  or 
by  conjugating  the  received  wavefront,  and  (3)  time-delay  or 
phase  compensating  at  each  element  to  form  a  focused,  ret- 
rodirective  beam  on  the  source.  The  question  to  be  asked  is 
over  how  large  an  area  (2-D  case)  or  volume  (3-D  case)  can 
this  adaptively  formed  beam  be  scanned  to  form  a  good  im¬ 
age?  Figure  1  illustrates  the  pertinent  issue  in  the  2-D  case. 
Source  or  target  A  radiates  or  reradiates  to  the  receiving  ar¬ 
ray.  A  weight  vector  u-  ^  is  adaptively  created  from  the  radia¬ 
tion  field  received  from  A  so  as  to  focus  the  array  on  source 
A.  Source  (or  target)  B  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  A 
radiates  or  reradiates  to  the  same  receiving  array.  The  wave- 
front  from  B  is  not  shown  in  Fig.  1.  A  weight  vector  Wg  is 
created  similarly.  The  similarity  or  correlation  between  w  ^ 
and  Wg,  defined  as  the  Hermitian  inner  product  vv^vv^g  ,  de¬ 
termines  whether  can  be  used  to  form  a  good  image  of  B. 
Define  the  isoplanatic  patch  as  the  area  over  which  a  single 
aperture  weight  vector  will  form  a  good  image.  This  area 
will  depend  on  the  geometry  of  the  aberrators  of  the  imaging 
medium.  Acoustically  inhomogeneous  tissue  has  a  smaller 
isoplanatic  patch  than  homogeneous  tissue.  A  small 
isoplanatic  patch,  as  implied  by  the  small  wavefront 


correlation-distance  measurements  of  a  few  mm  reported  in 
this  paper,  for  large  breasts  and  large  apertures,  poses  a  se¬ 
vere  problem  in  system  design.  It  implies  that  a  single  wave- 
front  correction  will  not  suffice  over  a  large  area.  Instead  the 
system  will  have  to  compute  or  update  a  new  weight  vector 
for  every  isoplanatic  patch  and  will  have  to  coherently  com¬ 
bine  the  subimages  from  them  to  form  a  final  image. 

This  paper  provides  correlation  information  of  complex 
wavefront  propagated  12  cm  through  female  breasts  of  22 
women  (44  breasts)  and  measured  with  a  large  aperture  (9.6 
cm).  Complex  wavefronts  were  radiated  from  a  sequence  of 
single  pointlike  sources  introduced  at  one  side  of  the  breast. 
It  is  shown  that  the  correlation  of  complex  wavefronts  is 
mathematically  equal  to  that  of  complex  images  of  the  same 
sequence  of  single  sources.  Without  medium-induced  distor¬ 
tion  the  correlation  function  is  close  to  unity  for  approxi¬ 
mately  6  mm.  This  is  demonstrated  by  measurements  made 
in  an  oil  bath  without  tissue.  With  medium-induced  distor¬ 
tion,  the  wavefront  (and  therefore  the  image)  changes  when 
obtained  from  a  slightly  different  portion  of  the  breast  and 
correlation  drops  in  a  few  mm.  A  common  measure  of  the 
decorrelation  is  the  correlation  distance  p^,  defined  as  the 
distance  between  two  sources  at  which  their  wavefront  cor¬ 
relation  drops  to  0.5.  Thus  p^  is  half  the  FWHM  of  the 
correlation  function.  It  is  an  indicator  of  how  often  the 
weight  vector  has  to  be  changed  in  azimuth  to  compensate 
for  the  distortion. 

This  paper  is  organized  as  follows:  Section  I  defines  and 
derives  the  correlation  of  the  complex  wavefront  and  its 
complex  image  correlation  equivalent.  Section  II  describes 
the  in  vivo  experimental  method  used  to  measure  the  wave- 
fronts  from  a  sequence  of  single  sources  radiating  through 
the  female  breast.  Section  III  reports  experimental  p^  result 
for  22  women  (44  breasts).  The  population  was  divided  into 
three  nearly  equal  groups  based  upon  mammographic  obser¬ 
vations.  They  are  premenopausal  dense,  premenopausal  fatty, 
and  postmenopausal.  Measurement  quality  is  discussed  in 
Sec.  IV.  A  comparison  of  the  correlation  result  reported  in 
this  paper  with  other  groups’  results  is  in  Sec.  V.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  correlation  distance  is  discussed  in  Sec.  VI.  The 
summary  is  in  Sec.  VII. 


I.  BASIC  PRINCIPLE 


The  following  derivations  are  valid  for  cw  and  can  be 
used  as  an  approximation  for  the  wideband  case. 

A.  Complex  radiation  field  and  image 


Let  s{u)  represent  the  complex  angular  source  distribu¬ 
tion  in  one  dimension,  where  w=sin(^)  and  6  is  the  angle 
from  the  array  normal.  Its  complex  radiation  field  on  the  axis 
of  the  receiving  array,  when  the  medium  is  homogeneous, 
after  correcting  for  near-field  curvature,  is  the  inverse  Fou¬ 
rier  transform  of  5(w) 


Kx) 


-1  r  /  271  \ 

-F  {s{u))=  s{u)tx-p\~j  —  xu\du. 


(1) 


where  \  is  the  wavelength  and  x  represents  position  in  the 
array.  The  measured  field  at  the  finite  receiving  aperture  is 
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FIG.  2.  Illustration  of  wavefront  correlation.  Source  A  is  at  position  n  in  the 
transmitting  array.  Source  B  is  at  n  +  A.  Wavefronts  from  each  are  measured 
in  the  receiving  array,  and  images  are  calculated.  Because  the  focusing  vec¬ 
tor  is  separately  applied  to  each  source,  the  optical  axis  of  each  image  is  the 
same. 


i(x)  =  w(x)p(x),  W 

where  w(x)  is  the  receiving  aperture  weighting  function. 

When  the  medium  is  inhomogeneous,  the  measured  ra¬ 
diation  field  at  the  receiving  array,  after  correcting  for  near¬ 
field  curvature,  is 

i(x)  =  a:w(x)v(x)mff(x),  (3) 

where  mff(x)  =  ae(x)ej^»^^^  is  the  complex  medium-induced 
distortion  with  amplitude  ag{x)  and  phase  fSgix).  Subscript 
$  indicates  an  expected  angular  sensitivity  of  m{x)  because 
waves  arriving  from  different  directions  pass  through  differ 
ent  portions  of  the  medium  and  therefore  experience  differ¬ 
ent  wavefront  perturbations,  a  is  a  constant  that  accounts  for 
signal  loss.  In  general,  it  is  also  a  function  of  6.  The  complex 
image  is 

s{u)  =  aF[wix)v{x)me{x)]  =  af{u)*s{u)*F[me{x)l^ 

where  F[mg{x)]  =  /J.g{u)  is  the  angular  impulse  response  of 
the  medium.  Equation  (4)  is  a  general  expression;  it  includes 
the  homogeneous  case  for  which  /xg(u)=  S{u)  and  a— 1. 


B.  Correlation  function  (cf)  of  a  complex  radiation 
field 

The  cf  of  the  complex  radiation  field  is  calculated  from 
a  set  of  radiation  fields  measured  through  the  distorting  me¬ 
dium.  Figure  2  sketches  the  geometry.  Source  A  located  in 
the  focal  zone  of  the  receiving  array  radiates  ultrasonic 
waves  through  the  medium  and  the  received  complex  field  is, 
from  (4),  i„ix)  =  aMx)Hx)mg^(x),  where  n  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  index  of  source  A.  6>„  is  the  angular  sector  that  the 
waves  from  A  encounter.  is  a  constant  that  accounts  for 
energy  loss.  Next,  waves  radiating  from  source  B  encounter 


angular  sector  e„+i,  which  may  have  a  portion  in  common 
with  0„ ,  where  n  +  k  is  the  position  index  of  source  B.  The 
kth  correlation  is  defined  as 


{ 


i„{x)i*+k{x)dx 


=  a„a„+k 


I 


lw(x)|V(^)l 


7n, 


Jx)mlJx)dx. 


(5) 


The  superscript  *  denotes  complex  conjugate. 

In  a  homogeneous  medium  /  i„{x)i*+i^{x)dx 
=  /li(r)P  dx  =  constant  for  all  n  and  k.  In  an  inhomoge¬ 
neous  medium,  f  i„ix)i*+i,{x)dx  attains  its  maximum  when 
a„=a„+k  and  mg^{x)  =  mg^^^{x)  (Schwartz  inequality). 
Thus  /  inix)i*+i.{x)dx  measures  the  similarity  between  two 
complex  fields  radiated  from  two  sources  spaced  by  k  and 
consequently  reflects  the  extent  of  the  tissue  homogeneity 
within  the  joint  angular  sector.  To  obtain  the  cf  we  average 
this  quantity  over  all  measurements  at  fixed  k  and  normalize 
to  unity  at  the  origin.  Because  the  measurements  are  made  at 
discrete  locations  the  continuous  variable  r  is  replaced  by  the 
discrete  variable  p  and  the  integral  by  a  sum 


p[k]  =  C 


1 


M-n 


M-n  \p=i 


X  E  inipTnM 


(6) 


N  is  the  total  number  of  array  elements  and  M  is  the  total 
number  of  sources  used.  Correlation  distance  is  defined  as 
the  distance  between  two  sources  at  which  the  correlation 
coefficient  p  drops  to  0.5.  Equation  (6)  can  be  written  as  a 
Hermitian  inner  product: 


pW=c 


1 


M-n 


M  —  n 


^n^n  +  k 


(7) 


Because  the  measured  radiation  field  (3)  and  the  complex 
image  (4)  are  a  Fourier  pair,  it  is  not  surprising  that  complex 
image  correlation  is  identical  to  wavefront  correlation.  This 
is  shown  in  Appendix  A,  namely,  that 


p[k]  =  C 


=  C 


1 


M-n 


M-n  n't'i 


•H 

^n^n  +  k 


1 


M  —  n 


M-n 
n=\  J 


Sniu)s*+i,{u)du 


(8) 


II.  EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

The  experiment  was  designed  to  measure  the  wavefronts 
radiating  from  a  sequence  of  single  sources  through  the  fe¬ 
male  breast.  The  measured  wavefronts  are  first  focused  on 
their  sources.  Then  Fourier  transformations  yield  complex 
images  of  the  sources.  From  either  the  images  or  the  focused 
wavefronts,  correlation  coefficients  can  be  calculated  and  the 
correlation  distance  estimated. 

A.  Complex  wavefront  measurements 

Measurements  were  made  using  the  procedure  given  in 
Ref.  20  and  summarized  here  for  convenience.  A  single 
transducer  element  in  the  transmitting  array  radiates  ultra¬ 
sonic  waves  through  the  breast  to  a  linear  receiving  array  at 
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,a  distance  of  120  mm.  The  transmitting  frequencies  were  3 
and  4  MHz.  The  width  of  the  source  T  was  1.49  mm  and  the 
eamwidths  \fT  were  approximately  0.5  and  0.4  rad  at  these 
lequencies.  The  receiving  element  spacing  was  1.5  mm.  El¬ 
ement  height  was  10  mm.  Sixty-four  elements  extending 
over  96  mm  formed  the  receiving  array.  Transmission  was  a 
sequence  of  64,  16-/xs  pulses  spaced  by  200  /xs.  The  trans¬ 
mitter  voltage  was  controllable  from  0  to  50  V.  Reception 
across  the  entire  array  was  by  synthetic  aperture.  At  each 
receiving  element,  the  received  rf  pulses,  after  propagating 
through  the  medium,  were  coherently  demodulated  by  mul¬ 
tiplication  with  an  internal  oscillator.  The  analog  in-phase 
and  quadrature  values  were  integrated  for  18  ^us  and  digi¬ 
tized  by  8-bit  A/D  converters.  In  this  way  the  complex  wave- 
front  across  the  receiving  aperture  was  measured.  A  total  of 
64  complex  values  is  called  a  single  source  profile  (SSP). 
The  acquisition  time  per  SSP  is  200X64  yus=0.0128  s.  Three 
SSP  measurement  were  averaged  to  increase  the  signal-to- 
noise  ratio  (SNR).  So  as  to  measure  the  wavefront  distortion 
properties  through  various  angular  sectors  of  the  breast,  an 
SSP  was  obtained  for  each  of  38  adjacent  transmitter  ele¬ 
ments  located  in  the  middle  region  of  the  transmitting  array. 
The  total  data-acquisition  time  of  a  set  of  38  SSPs  was  38 
X3X0,0128  s  =  1.46  s.  A  second  set  of  transmissions  from 
each  site  immediately  followed  to  assess  possible  subject 
motion  during  the  measurement.  The  second  set  was  sparse 
to  reduce  the  data-acquisition  time.  The  result  is  discussed  in 
Sec.  IV  C. 

For  the  bulk  of  the  measurements  the  spectral  width  of 
the  signal  was  about  60  kHz.  This  narrow-band  waveform 
avoided  any  frequency  selective  effects  upon  wavefront  dis¬ 
tortion.  Many  1-MHz  bandwidth  measurements  were  also 
made,  using  a  1-yus  short  pulse  and  l-/xs  receiving  window, 
so  as  to  test  the  effect  of  pulse-length-dependent  multipath 
upon  the  complexity  of  the  wavefront.  No  significant  differ¬ 
ence  was  observed  between  narrow-band  and  wideband 
measurements."^ 

For  the  wideband  experiment,  one  SSP  was  obtained 
from  each  of  nine  transmitters  located  in  the  middle  of  the 
transmitting  array.  Because  the  speed  of  sound  was  uncer¬ 
tain,  18  of  these  sequences  were  repeated  to  ensure  reception 
in  at  least  one  of  the  l-/xs  receiving  windows.  The  total 
data-acquisition  time  for  nine  wideband  SSPs  is  9X0.0128 
/-ts=0.1152  /xs. 

A  stepping  motor  was  used  to  translate  the  transducer 
assembly  in  the  elevation  direction.  The  intervals  were  either 
1/2  or  1  cm.  At  each  level,  the  data-taking  sequence  de¬ 
scribed  above  was  repeated.  The  female  breast  was  inserted 
into  the  reservoir  between  the  source  and  the  array.  Baby  oil 
[sound  speed  1430  m  s“^  (see  Ref.  22)]  was  used  for  the 
reservoir  liquid  to  match  the  speed  of  sound  of  subcutaneous 
fat  ( 1440  m  s“^)  and  consequently  to  reduce  refraction  at  the 
skin  surface.  The  same  sequence  of  SSPs  through  oil  alone 
was  also  taken  for  each  experiment  for  system  calibration 
and  focusing. 
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B.  NeaMield  focusing  of  wavefront  and  image 
formation 

Wavefronts  (SSPs)  were  measured  for  each  near-field 
source  through  oil  and  tissue.  The  focusing  vector  Wj  was  the 
conjugate  of  the  phase  profile  measured  through  oil.  con¬ 
tains  the  near-field  geometry  of  the  source  as  well  as  system 
errors  which  arise  from  geometrical  and  electrical  errors  in 
array  elements  and  circuitry.  Thus  the  SSPs  used  in  the  cor¬ 
relation  experiments  were  not  only  focused  but  were  free  of 
all  system  errors.  Fourier  transforms  of  the  focused  SSPs  are 
the  complex  source  images. 

Figure  3  shows  measured  wavefronts  (SSPs)  and  images 
of  single  sources  through  oil  (dashed)  and  through  breast  ID 
55L.  Amplitude  profiles,  which  are  wavefront  moduli,  are 
shown  in  (a).  The  oil  profile  is  smooth  and  shows  the  far- 
field  diffraction  pattern  of  the  transducer  element,  while  the 
tissue  profile  is  jagged  and  has  nulls  in  the  high-energy  re¬ 
gion  which  are  likely  to  have  been  caused  by  phase  cancel¬ 
lations.  (b)  shows  the  phase  profiles,  unwrapped  to  show 
their  difference.  The  quadratic  phase  profile  through  oil  re¬ 
flects  the  near-field  curvature  of  the  transmitter  relative  to  the 
receiving  array,  while  the  phase  profile  through  tissue  con¬ 
tains  linear  components  (steering  factor),  superimposed  on 
the  near-field  curvature,  and  perturbations.  Focusing  the  ar¬ 
ray  through  oil  is  equivalent  to  subtracting  the  oil  phase  from 
the  oil  SSP,  a  procedure  called  phase  conjugation.  The  im¬ 
ages  shown  in  (c)  and  (d)  are  moduli  of  the  complex  oil 
images.  Because  of  the  diffraction  pattern  of  the  source,  the 
wavefront  across  the  receiving  aperture  is  tapered.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  oil  images  show  very  low  sidelobe  levels.  On  the 
average,  the  peak  sidelobe  level  is  less  than  —  31  dB  and  the 
average  background  level  is  less  than  —38  dB.^®  Focusing 
through  tissue  is  accomplished  by  subtracting  the  oil  phase 
from  the  tissue  phase;  the  phase  difference  is  due  to  the 
intervening  tissue.  The  image  is  the  modulus  of  the  Fourier 
transform  of  the  focused  tissue  data.  Images  through  tissue 
of  two  adjacent  transmitting  elements  (1.5-mm  separation) 
are  shown  in  (c)  and  (d)  (solid).  Both  are  badly  distorted, 
which  implies  that  focusing  is  not  achieved.  The  oil  images 
(dashed)  are  almost  the  same  while  the  tissue  images  are 
only  slightly  similar.  The  difference  is  attributable  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  angular  impulse  responses  of  adjacent  angular  sectors 
in  the  breast. 

C,  Volunteer  selection 

Forty-three  volunteers  were  measured  at  the  Hospital  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (HUP).  One-third  were  x-ray 
mammography  patients  and  two-thirds  were  hospital  staff 
who  had  x-ray  manunography  during  the  experimental  pe¬ 
riod.  A  consent  form  was  signed  by  each  volunteer.  Of  the  43 
women,  22  (44  breasts)  were  selected  for  the  correlation 
study.  Selection  was  based  on  breast  size.  Large  breasts  both 
in  length  and  in  cross  section  were  chosen  to  ensure  good 
contact  between  transducers  and  tissue.  This  choice  mini¬ 
mized  the  effect  of  refraction  due  to  breast  curvature  (Sec. 
IV  D). 

Fourteen  of  the  women  were  premenopausal  and  eight 
were  postmenopausal.  The  former  were  further  categorized 
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FIG.  3.  Oil  and  tissue  wavefront  profiles  and  images  of  two  adjacent  sources  spaced  by  1.5  mm.  9.6-cm  receiving  array.  3-MHz  transmitting  frequency.  The 
source  direction  is  indicated  by  arrows.  Tissue  propagation  path  length  is  12  cm.  Path  is  through  an  extremely  large  breast,  ID  55L,  at  approximately  3  cm 
from  the  chest  wall,  (a)  Amplitude  profiles  through  oil  (dashed)  and  breast,  (b)  Unwrapped  phase  profiles  received  through  oil  (dashed)  and  breast,  (c)  Images 
of  transmitter  element  37  through  oil  (dashed)  and  through  breast,  (d)  Images  of  adjacent  element  36  through  oil  (dashed)  and  breast.  The  dissimilarity 
between  the  two  breast  images  is  evident. 


as  premenopausal  dense  (7)  and  premenopausal  fatty  (7), 
based  upon  whether  glandular  tissue  or  fat  predominated. 
Glandular  tissue  and  fat  are  the  two  primary  components  of 
the  female  breast.  The  former  is  acoustically  more  heteroge¬ 
neous  than  the  later.“^  Thus  the  image  quality  for  a  breast 
with  a  significant  amount  of  glandular  tissue  is  generally 
poor,  especially  when  the  wavefront  is  viewed  by  a  large 
receiving  array.  Such  a  breast  is  clinically  called  a  dense 
breast;  it  often  occurs  in  premenopausal  women  who  have 
few  or  no  children.^*^  Determination  of  the  category  was 
based  on  x-ray  mammogram  readings. 

The  average  ages  of  the  premenopausal  dense,  premeno¬ 
pausal  fatty,  and  postmenopausal  groups  were  38.7,  48.3,  and 
57  yr. 

Ill,  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 
A.  Examples  of  cf  and  correlation  distance 

Figure  4  shows  a  cf  of  complex  wavefront  measure¬ 
ments  obtained  from  a  premenopausal  dense  breast  at  3  MHz 
and  also  from  the  oil  bath  without  the  breast.  The  breast 
propagation  path  is  approximately  2.5  cm  below  the  chest 
wall.  The  correlation  distance  is  about  2.2  mm,  while  for 
oil  it  is  20  mm,  and  the  correlation  remains  close  to  unity  for 
about  6  mm.  Because  the  oil  correlation  is  essentially  unity 
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in  the  3-  to  4-mm  region  where  is  measured  for  breast,  we 
can  assume  that  the  measurement  is  a  good  estimate  of  the 
actual  correlation  distance.  Figure  5  shows  breast  cfs  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  postmenopausal  breast  at  3  and  4  MHz.  p^  is 
4.0  and  3.0  mm,  respectively.  The  oil  correlation  distances 
are  20  and  16  mm.  Again  the  measured  p^  values  in  breast 
are  sufficiently  smaller  than  the  oil  measurements  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  realistic  estimates. 


FIG.  4.  Correlation  function  of  wavefront  obtained  at  3  MHz  through  a 
breast  slice  approximately  3  cm  below  the  chest  wall  of  premenopausal 
breast  ID  33R.  The  correlation  distance  is  about  2.2  mm.  Oil  cf  is  also 
shown. 
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FIG.  5.  cfs  of  postmenopausal  breast  ID  44L  approximately  2.5  cm  below 
the  chest  wall,  and  of  oil.  (a)  3  MHz,  p^=4.0  mm.  (b)  4  MHz,  p,/=3.0 
mm. 

B.  Statistics  of  cf  and  correlation  distance 

Composite  cfs  of  the  three  groups  are  given  in  Fig.  6. 
The  sample  sizes  of  the  composite  curves  are  35,  52,  and  56. 
Standard  deviations  are  shown  by  error  bars.  The  average 
for  the  premenopausal  dense  breast  is  less  than  1.5  mm,  and 
is  2.4  and  1.9  mm  for  premenopausal  fatty  and  postmeno¬ 
pausal  breasts.  Table  I  summarizes  the  composite  data. 

Statistics  of  184  correlation  distances  versus  distance  of 
the  propagation  path  from  the  chest  wall,  obtained  from  44 
breasts  at  3  MHz,  are  given  in  Table  II.  Column  1  lists  the 
subject’s  ID  number  (L  for  left  breast,  R  for  right).  Age, 
menopausal  status,  type  of  breast,  and  average  sample  size 
are  given  in  column  2.  Columns  3-7  list  measured  values  of 
p^  for  paths  from  2  to  4  cm  below  the  chest  wall.  The  aver¬ 
age  p^  and  standard  deviation  for  each  breast  are  given  in 
columns  8  and  9.  Table  III  shows  the  mean  correlation  dis¬ 
tances  and  standard  deviations  of  the  three  populations. 

The  average  correlation  distance  at  4  MHz  is  about  1/2 
as  large.  Some  selection  was  required  to  estimate  this  de¬ 
crease.  Because  of  the  higher  tissue  attenuation  at  4  MHz,  we 
had  inadequate  signal  strength  for  most  of  the  premeno¬ 
pausal  dense  breasts  ahd  some  of  the  premenopausal  fatty 
and  postmenopausal  breasts.  We  selected  ten  breasts  (five 
women)  with  good  4-MHz  data  and  with  higher  than  average 
correlation  distance  at  3  MHz  for  measurement  and  compari¬ 
son.  Table  IV  shows  the  data.  The  average  ratio  of  average 
Pj  at  3-4  MHz  is  1.9  with  0.53  standard  deviation. 


(c)  mm 

FIG.  6.  Composite  cfs  of  3-MHz  wavefronts  obtained  from  (a)  premeno¬ 
pausal  dense,  (b)  premenopausal  fatty,  and  (c)  postmenopausal  groups. 
12-cm  propagation  path. 

C.  Comparison  of  narrow-band  and  wideband  cfs 

Composite  cfs  of  complex  wavefronts  obtained  from 
both  narrow-band  and  wideband  measurements  at  3  MHz  are 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  Four  large  premenopausal  fatty  breasts  are 
used  for  the  comparison.  All  composites  are  formed  from  9 
cfs,  each  of  which  is  calculated  from  9  SSPs.  cfs  of  oil  are 


TABLE  I.  Correlation  distances  of  composite  cfs  (Fig.  6)  of  three  subpopu¬ 
lations  at  3  MHz  over  12-cm  paths. 


Category 

Pd  (nini) 

Premenopausal  dense 

<1.5 

Premenopausal  fatty 

2.4 

Postmenopausal 

1.9 
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TABLE  II.  Statistics  of  breast  correlation  distance  at  3  MHz  over  12-cm  path  length. 


Age,  menopausal  Approximate  distance  from  the  chest  wall  Average 
status,  and  type  - - -  correlation  Standard 


number 

of  breast,  sample 

size'’ 

2.0  cm 

2.5  cm 

ID  33L 

36,  pre-dense 

(17) 

0.9*" 

0.95* 

R 

(17) 

1.6 

1.5* 

ID  34L 

38,  pre-dense 

(17) 

1.0 

1.2* 

R 

(24) 

2.2 

2.1 

ID  35L 

43,  pre-dense 

(17) 

1.1* 

1.0* 

R 

(17) 

1.3* 

1.0 

ID  36L 

39,  pre-dense 

(17) 

1.0 

l.l* 

R 

(17) 

l.O* 

1.1* 

ID  37L 

36,  pre-dense 

(27) 

1.1* 

1.2* 

R 

(27) 

1.1* 

1.2 

ID  46L 

38,  pre-dense 

(17) 

1.4* 

1.3* 

R 

(17) 

1.3 

1.2 

ID  60L 

41,  pre-dense 

(17) 

1.3 

R 

(17) 

1.3 

ID  32L 

56,  pre-fatty 

(17) 

1.4 

1.4 

R 

(17) 

2.4 

1.9 

2.4 

ID  40L 

38,  pre-fatty 

(27) 

2.4 

2.1 

R 

(27) 

2.6 

2.4 

ID  48L 

50,  pre-fatty 

(15) 

1.2 

0.9* 

R 

(17) 

1.3 

1.3 

ID  52L 

50,  pre-fatty 

(17) 

4.1* 

2.2 

R 

(17) 

4.0 

4.4* 

ID  55L 

52,  pre-fatty 

(17) 

2.6 

2.1 

R 

(27) 

4.1 

4.4 

ID  66L 

49,  pre-fatty 

(17) 

1.8 

R 

(17) 

1.3 

ID  67L 

43,  pre-fatty 

(17) 

2.0 

R 

(17) 

4.2 

ID  44L 

67,  post- 

(17) 

3.6 

4.5 

R 

(17) 

2.9 

3.2 

ID  49L 

68,  post- 

(15) 

1.1 

1.3 

R 

(17) 

1.9 

1.5 

ID  50L 

53,  post- 

(17) 

1.8 

1.2 

R 

(17) 

1.0 

1.1 

ID  56L 

61,  post- 

(15) 

1.4 

2.0 

R 

(21) 

1.3 

1.3 

ID  58L 

50,  post- 

(22) 

1.2* 

R 

(21) 

2.1 

ID  64L 

49,  post- 

(24) 

1.2 

R 

(26) 

1.3 

ID  69L 

50,  post- 

(22) 

1.5 

R 

(20) 

1.2 

ID  71L 

58,  post- 

(17) 

1.9* 

R 

(17) 

2.1 

3.0  cm  3.5  cm  4.0  cm  distance'’  deviation 


1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

0.12 

1.7 

1.6* 

1.2* 

1.7 

0.07 

1.2* 

1.1 

1.1 

l.l 

0.06 

2.4 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

0.34 

1.0 

1.0* 

1.1 

1.1 

0.07 

1.1* 

1.0* 

1.1 

1.1 

0.07 

1.1* 

1.1* 

1.1 

1.1 

0.07 

1.0* 

1.1 

l.l 

1.1 

0.0 

1.1 

1.3* 

1.6* 

1.1 

0.0 

1.0 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

0.13 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

0.07 

1.5 

1.3 

0.15 

1.5* 

0.9* 

1.3 

0.0 

1.5 

1.7 

1.5 

0.20 

1.4 

1.5 

1.9 

1.5 

0.22 

1.7 

2.3 

2.1 

0.32 

2.5 

1.6 

1.7 

2.1 

0.40 

2.4 

2.4 

2.1 

2.4 

0.18 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1* 

l.l 

0.15 

1.0* 

1.1* 

1.3 

0.0 

1.6 

1.7 

2.1* 

1.8 

0.32 

4.5 

4.4 

5.1* 

4.3 

0.26 

2.1 

1.4* 

2.1 

2.2 

0.25 

4.5 

2.4 

2.5 

3.6 

1.04 

1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

0.29 

1.3 

1.9 

1.5 

0.35 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

0.06 

2.5 

3.0 

3.2 

0.87 

4.6 

2.9 

2.9 

3.7 

0.83 

4.6 

4.9 

5.2 

4.2 

1.04 

1.5* 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

0.28 

2.1 

2.5 

2.4* 

2.0 

0.42 

1.8 

1.4 

1.2 

1.5 

0.30 

1.1 

1.5 

1.7 

1.3 

0.30 

1.3 

1.6 

0.38 

1.2 

1.3 

0.06 

4.2 

3.0 

3.6 

0.85 

2.1 

2.2 

2.1 

0.06 

1.3 

2.6 

1.7 

0.78 

1.4 

2.6 

1.8 

0.72 

1.5 

1.7 

1.6 

0.12 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

0.25 

1.5 

1.3 

1.4 

0.14 

2.2 

1.1 

1.8 

0.61 

'‘Average  sample  size  per  elevation  level.  In  general  the  number  of  samples  at  2  cm  is  1-3  larger  than  at  4  cm. 
^These  data  are  not  corrected  for  subject  motion,  which  was  found  to  be  significant  (0.3  mm)  only  for  prefatty 
breast  (see  Sec.  IV  C). 

^The  asterisk  indicates  that  this  value  of  p,/  is  not  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  average  correlation  distance 
(column  8)  because  the  phase  variation  caused  by  subject  motion  exceeds  0.3  rad  (discussed  in  Sec.  IV  C). 


shown  for  comparison.  Geometric  focusing  based  on  con¬ 
stant  speed  (1430  m  s“’)  is  used  for  the  wideband  case.  The 
cfs  are  similar.  Both  p/s  are  2.0  mm.  This  implies  that  the 
complexities  of  the  wavefronts  received  within  the  18-/xs 
window  (from  the  16-/Lts  pulse)  and  the  l-/xs  window  (from 
the  l-/ts  pulse)  do  not  differ  significantly.  The  conclusion  is 
that  the  long  transmitting  pulse  and  long  receiving  window 
used  for  most  of  the  experimental  work  had  little  if  any  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  correlation  distance  measurements. 


TABLE  III.  Mean  correlation  distances  and  standard  deviations  of  three 
subpopulations  at  3  MHz  over  12-cm  paths.  Data  from  Table  11.  Premeno¬ 
pausal  fatty  mean  value  corrected  for  subject  motion. 


Standard 

Mean  (mm) 

deviation  (mm) 

Premenopausal  dense 

1.2 

0.27 

Premenopausal  fatty 

2.5 

0.93 

Postmenopausal 

2.0 

0.93 
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*  table  IV.  Statistics  of  breast  correlation  distance  at  3  and  4  MHz  over 
1 2-cm  path  length. 


Average  correlation  distance  (mm) 
and  standard  deviation 


ID  number 

3  MHz 

4  MHz 

ID  44L 

3.7(0.83) 

2.1(0.8.1) 

ID  44R 

4.2(1.04) 

2.0(0.75) 

ID  52L 

1.8(0.32) 

1.5(0.54) 

ID  52R 

4.3(0.26) 

1.5(0.13) 

ID  55L 

2.5(0.37) 

1.8(0.53) 

ID  55R 

3.6(1.04) 

1.8(0.44) 

ID  58L 

3.6(0.85) 

2.0(0.50) 

ID  58R 

2.1(0.06) 

1.1(0.12) 

ID  67L 

1.9(0.15) 

1.3(0.07) 

ID  67R 

3.7(1.84) 

1.4(0.28) 

IV.  MEASUREMENT  QUALITY 

A.  Correlation  procedure 

In  the  theory  of  Sec.  I  A,  isotropic  transmit  and  receive 
elements  were  implicitly  assumed.  The  measured  signal 


FIG.  7.  Comparison  of  (a)  wideband  and  (b)  narrow-band  cfs  at  3  MHz. 
Wavefronts  obtained  from  four  large  premenopausal  fatty  breasts. 


Strength  at  each  element  however,  included  a 

transmit-receive  pattern-gain  product  G^p  •  An  example  of 
this  function  is  the  single-element  pattern  shown  in  Fig.  3(a) 
(dashed).  The  correlation  distances  reported  in  this  paper  are 
not  affected  by  G„p  because  correlation  coefficients  in  water 
are  close  to  unity  for  approximately  6  mm  while  correlation 
distances  are  less  than  4  mm  in  all  tissue  cfs.  The  same 
process  appears  to  be  the  case  for  cfs  (e.g..  Figs.  4-7)  which 
extend  considerably  beyond  4  mm  and  hence  their  measure¬ 
ments  could  be  affected  by  .  However,  deconvolution  of 
a  tissue  cf  by  its  water  cf  shows  that  the  effect  is  insignifi¬ 
cant.  The  reason  is  that  the  tissue  cf  drops  to  0.1 -0.2  within 
8-10  mm  and  deconvolution  only  increases  it  by  2%-8%, 
which  will  not  change  the  cf  significantly. 

B.  System  noise 

The  fact  that  the  composite  cfs  in  Fig.  6  become  very 
small  within  a  few  mm  raises  a  question  about  the  effect  of 
noise  in  the  measurements.  Uncorrelated  noise,  in  principle, 
could  partially  contribute  to  the  precipitous  drop  of  the  cor¬ 
relation  within  a  few  sample  points,  because  the  zero-lag 
correlation  coefficient  is  the  sum  of  the  signal  and  noise 
powers.  To  assess  this  possibility,  SNRs  were  evaluated  for 
the  three  breast  groupings.  SNR  was  calculated  as  the  ratio 
of  the  product  of  the  mean  signal  power  and  the  length  of  the 
signal  region  to  the  product  of  the  mean  noise  power  and  that 
portion  of  the  length  of  the  receiving  aperture  in  a  SSP  that 
was  free  of  signal.  Thus  the  mean  noise  power  was  calcu¬ 
lated  outside  the  signal  region.  The  average  SNR  values  are 
12.9,  16.4,  and  14.3  dB  for  the  three  groups,  respectively. 
The  standard  deviations  are  3.7,  3,9,  and  3.6  dB.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  SSPs  used  were  173,  397,  and  347.  The  SSPs  were 
randomly  selected  from  the  2752  available  SSPs  used  to  cal¬ 
culate  cfs.  The  average  SNR  measurements  indicate  that 
noise  contributes  4.9%,  2.2%,  and  3.6%  to  the  zero-lag  cor¬ 
relation  coefficients  of  the  three  groups  and  hence  does  not 
materially  affect  the  measured  cfs. 

Cross-talk  measurements  were  made  between  adjacent 
elements  when  one  was  transmitting  and  all  others  were 
receiving.“^  The  level  was  found  to  be  in  the  noise  and  there¬ 
fore  insignificant. 

C.  Subject  motion 

The  experiment  was  designed  to  minimize  the  effect  of 
subject  motion  upon  the  cf  measurement.  A  sparse  set  of  38 
transmissions/receptions  was  taken  immediately  after  each 
38-SSP  set.  This  data  set  was  compared  with  a  subset  of  the 
38-SSP  set  obtained  from  the  same  propagation  paths.  The 
standard  deviations  of  the  amplitude  and  phase  differences  of 
the  pair  of  data  sets  were  calculated.  2-77  jumps  in  the  phase 
difference  were  removed.  Because  of  the  central  role  that 
phase  plays  in  imaging,  the  standard  deviation  of  the  phase 
difference  was  the  measure  used  to  determine  whether  or  not 
subject  motion  affected  the  measurements.  When  the  rms 
phase  difference  exceeded  0.3  rad  the  data  were  discarded. 
The  remainder  were  used  to  calculate  the  average  correlation 
curves  of  Fig.  6  and  the  average  correlation  distance  of  Table 
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TABLE  Y  Standard  deviations  of  phase  and  amplitude  differences  of  pairs 
of  data  sets. 


Phase  (rad) 

Amplitude 

Standard  deviation  (rad) 

Standard  deviation 

Predense 

0.235 

0.15 

Prefatty  and  post- 

0.167 

0.1 

II,  column  8.  Average  standard  deviations  of  phase  and  am¬ 
plitude  differences  of  the  three  groups  are  given  in  Table  V. 

To  assess  the  residual  effect  of  subject  motion  upon  cor¬ 
relation  distance  we  compared  first  and  second  lag  correla¬ 
tion  measurements  with  special  measurements  of  p[l]  and 
p[2]  for  which  the  data  were  taken  over  intervals  too  small 
(25  and  66  ms)  for  motion  to  be  a  concern.  These  p[l]  and 
p[2]  standards  were  estimated  by  using  two  SSPs  obtained 
from  two  adjacent  sources  and  two  of  every  other  source, 
respectively.  The  data-acquisition  time  for  standard  p[l]  is 
25  yLts  if  the  last  repeated  SSP  of  One  source  and  the  first 
repeated  SSP  of  the  next  adjacent  source  are  used,  while 
acquisition  time  for  standard  p[2]  is  66  jjls.  Thus  the  effect  of 
subject  motion  upon  these  standard  p[l]  and  p[2]  is  negli¬ 
gible.  Pairs  of  SSPs  of  two  adjacent  sources  and  of  every 
other  source  were  randomly  selected  for  each  population  to 
measure  p[l]  and  p[2].  Figure  8  shows  these  standard  values 
(labeled  motion-free)  and  the  first  two  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cients  obtained  from  composite  cfs  (labeled  possible  motion) 
for  the  three  groups,  p^  is  unchanged  for  the  first  and  third 
groups,  but  reduced  by  0.3  mm  for  the  second  group.  The 
values  of  p^  in  Tables  I  and  III  for  the  premenopausal  fatty 
group  indicate  a  correction  of  this  amount. 

D.  Liquid  path  versus  contact  measurements 

To  ensure  good  contact  between  transducers  and  breast 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  refraction  at  the  skin  surface, 


three  efforts  were  made.  First,  to  minimize  refraction  at  the 
subcutaneous  fat  and  glandular  tissue  interface,  we  selected 
large  breasts  which  filled  almost  the  entire  reservoir,  and  we 
instructed  all'  volunteers  to  push  their  breasts  against  the 
transmitting  array  to  partially  flatten  one  side  of  the  breast. 
The  result  was  that  the  breasts  were  partially  flattened 
against  both  transducer  arrays.  This  insured  high  quality 
measurement,  particularly  near  the  chest  wall  where  the 
breast  cross  section  is  largest.  The  possibility  existed  that  the 
quality  of  the  measurement  degraded  away  from  the  chest 
wall  where  the  cross  section  was  smaller.  Observations  show 
no  significant  change  in  the  correlation  distance  when  the 
sampled  level  varies  from  2  to  4  cm  for  42  breasts.  Only  two 
exceptions  were  found.  Thus,  generally  speaking,  the  corre¬ 
lation  measurement  is  not  degraded  by  the  liquid  bath  assem¬ 
bly.  Additional  evidence  is  that  among  the  44  large  breasts 
selected,  6  breasts  are  extremely  large,  for  their  breasts 
barely  .fit  into  the  reservoir.  These  breasts  belong  to  the  pre¬ 
menopausal  fatty  group.  No  significant  difference  in  correla¬ 
tion  distance  was  found  between  these  six  breasts  and  the 
rest  of  the  premenopausal  fatty  breasts. 

Second,  we  used  baby  oil  instead  of  water  to  match  the 
speed  of  subcutaneous  fat  so  as  to  minimize  refraction  at  the 
interface  between  the  liquid  and  the  breast.  The  effect  of 
matching  is  very  difficult  to  quantify  because  it  depends 
upon  the  thickness  of  subcutaneous  fat  layer,  which  is  a  vari¬ 
able  from  breast  to  breast.  In  general,  premenopausal  fatty 
and  postmenopausal  breasts  have  significant  amounts  of  sub¬ 
cutaneous  fat  and  matching  to  oil  results  in  lower  sidelobe 
levels,  as  compared  with  water-path  matching,  while  pre¬ 
menopausal  dense  breasts  have  very  thin  layers  of  subcuta¬ 
neous  fat  and  oil  matching  does  not  help  much. 

Third,  the  transmitters  used  were  selected  from  the 
middle  elements  of  the  transmitting  array  to  ensure  close  to 
normal  incidence  of  the  ultrasonic  rays  at  the  skin  surface. 


P 


(a) 


P 


(c) 


FIG.  8.  Test  for  possible  motion  effect  in  cfs.  Comparison  of  motion  free  p[l]  and  p[2]  with  first  two  correlation  coefficients  of  composite  cfs  of  Fig.  6. 
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*  Because  of  the  general  shape  of  the  breast,  wavefronts  mea¬ 
sured  from  relatively  lateral  sources  sometimes  have  curva- 
ires  associated  with  non-normal  incidence.  Decorrelation  of 
avefronts  due  to  this  phenomenon  was  minimized  by  the 
procedure  used. 

In  conclusion,  the  correlation  results,  we  believe,  can  be 
used  to  predict  correlation  in  semicontact  but  not  in  a  com¬ 
pressed  environment. 

E.  1-D  vs  2-D  measurement 

Our  measurements  were  made  with  a  1-D  array  having  a 
typical  elevation  dimension  of  10  mm.  Thus  the  results  given 
in  this  paper  are  generally  relevant  to  1-D  large-aperture 
echo  scanning. 

The  only  published  data  on  the  effect  of  integration  over 
elevation  upon  wavefront  measurement  is  in  Ref.  26.  In  Ref 
26,  arrival  time  and  energy  level  fluctuations  of  wavefronts 
in  1-D  and  2-D  apertures  have  been  compared  by  using  mea¬ 
surements  of  abdominal  wall  transmission  data  in  a  large  2-D 
aperture  and,  from  them,  emulating  measurements  in  a  1-D 
aperture  to  study  the  effects  of  spatial  averaging  in  elevation. 
The  authors  found  that  integration  reduces  arrival  time  and 
energy  level  fluctuations  by  an  average  of  18%  and  29%  for 
an  elevation  of  11.5  mm  and  47%  and  50%  for  an  elevation 
of  46.1  mm.  The  implication  is  that  correlation  distances 
with  a  large  2-D  aperture  will  be  smaller  than  those  reported 
in  this  paper.  However,  the  fact  that  Ref.  8  reports  2-D  mea¬ 
surements  on  fatty  breasts  only  5%  smaller  on  the  average 
than  those  reported  here  indicates  that  the  elevation  integra¬ 
tion  effect  on  may  be  small. 

F.  Path  length 

The  propagation  distance  in  the  experiment  was  approxi¬ 
mately  12  cm  of  tissue,  which  is  an  unusually  long  path 
length.  Hence  it  is  pertinent  to  assess  the  relevance  of  the 
data  reported  in  this  paper  to  shorter  distances.  In  an  experi¬ 
mental  paper  by  Hinkleman  et  al.,^  correlation  distance  was 
measured  for  several  depths  and  found  to  be  unrelated  to 
propagation  distance.  Supporting  this  observation  is  a  theo¬ 
retical  paper  by  Steinberg^’  on  scattering  in  an  inhomoge¬ 
neous  medium  which  predicts  and  explains  this  phenom¬ 
enon.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  long  path  length  did 
not  bias  the  results. 

G.  Effect  of  propagation  speed  used  in  focusing 
upon  correlation  measurements 

Commercial  scanners  use  1540  m  s“‘  for  focusing.  Our 
data  were  focused  with  1430  m  s  *  (see  Sec.  II B).  To  ad¬ 
dress  the  question  of  how  sensitive  the  cf  measurement  is  to 
focusing  speed,  we  measured  cfs  of  9  sets  of  wavefronts 
from  four  breasts  with  focusing  speeds  of  1500  and  1430  m 
s“'.  Wideband  wavefronts  were  used.  1500  m  s“‘  is  the  mea¬ 
sured  average  propagation  speed  of  the  breasts.  The  average 
cfs  for  the  two  focusing  speeds  are  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The 
curves  are  indistinguishable.  Therefore,  the  correlation  data 
from  our  experiment  are  also  relevant  for  commercial  scan¬ 
ners. 
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FIG.  9.  Comparison  of  cfs  with  different  focusing  speeds.  Averages  of  nine 
wideband  measurements  from  four  breasts. 

V.  COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  DATA 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  reported  data  agree  very 
well  with  the  results  obtained  by  Hinkelmann  et  al}  (see  the 
Introduction).  Although  the  calculation  procedures  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  correlation  functions  were  different,  it  is  easy  to 
show  (Appendix  B)  that  they  are  mathematically  equivalent. 
Trahey  et  however,  removed  linear  (1-D)  and  planar 
(2-D)  components  from  their  time-of-flight  data,  a  procedure 
that  decreases  the  measured  correlation  distance.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  direct  comparison.  It  is 
also  impossible  to  make  a  quantitative  comparison  with 
Durbin  et  al7  (see  the  Introduction).  This  group  reported 
grossly  different  correlations  based  on  time  of  arrival  mea¬ 
surements  and  on  point  spread  functions  calculated  by  de¬ 
tecting  the  maximum  amplitude  along  the  time  axis.  While 
interesting,  these  measurements  bear  little  upon  estimation  of 
correlation  distance.  There  are  two  reasons.  First,  time  of 
arrival  measurements  ignore  wavefront  amplitude,  which  as 
we  have  demonstrated  plays  a  highly  significant  role  in  the 
point  spread  function.^®’^'  Second,  maximum  projection  is  a 
nonlinear  operation  and  therefore  the  correlation  coefficient 
of  point  spread  functions  calculated  from  maximum  projec¬ 
tion  has  some  unknown  relation  to  correlation  distance. 

VI.  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CORRELATION  DISTANCE 
MEASUREMENTS 

Small  correlation  distance  has  significant  impact  upon 
wavefront  deaberration  algorithms. The  area  of  the 
isoplanatic  patch  is  about  where  the  subscripts  /  and 

r  distinguish  between  the  correlation  distance  laterally  and  in 
range.  On  physical  grounds  pj^  =  Pd^-  Therefore  the  patch 
size  is  4pd.  A  correction  weight  vector  formed  by  an  adap¬ 
tive  deaberration  algorithm  from  data  from  some  arbitrary 
location  in  the  sector  will  compensate  only  for  the  wavefront 
distortion  from  an  area  pj  in  that  neighborhood.  A  new  or 
modified  or  updated  vector  will  be  required  for  all  other  such 
areas.  Thus  if  A  is  the  area  of  the  scanning  sector,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  weight  vectors  to  be  calculated  is  N„=AI4p2.  As¬ 
sume,  for  example,  that  the  imaging  depth  is  10  cm,  the 
angular  sector  is  1  rad,  and  pj  is  a  few  mm  in  both  dimen¬ 
sions,  as  is  reported  in  this  paper;  then  would  be  a  few 
hundred. 
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Further,  one  subimage  is  calculated  for  each  isoplanatic 
patch,  using  the  compensating  vector  for  that  patch.  These 
subimages  must  be  combined  coherently  to  build  up  a  com¬ 
posite,  high-resolution  image  of  the  sector.  Thus  the  number 
of  isoplanatic  patches  in  the  scanning  sector  of  an  imaging 
system  is  an  important  design  parameter  of  adaptive  wave- 
front  deaberration  algorithms  for  imaging  system.  If  the 
number  is  small,  adaptive  wavefront  deaberration  is  practi¬ 
cal,  whereas  if  it  is  large,  the  procedure  may  be  too  costly 
and  time  consuming. 


VII.  SUMMARY 

Composite  correlation  functions  of  complex  wavefronts 
are  measured  for  22  women  who  belong  to  three  populations, 
premenopausal  dense,  premenopausal  fatty,  and  postmeno¬ 
pausal  breasts.  A  quantitative  measure  is  the  50%  correlation 
distance  pj  which  is  half  the  FWHM  of  a  cf.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  valuable  for  image  formation  because  it  indicates  how 
often  the  receiving  weight  vector  has  to  be  changed  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  effects  of  changes  in  the  propagation  medium  with 
scanning.  The  mean  correlation  distance  of  the  complex 
wavefront  is  calculated  for  each  of  44  breasts  at  3  MHz.  The 
average  of  the  sample  means  of  the  first  group  is  less  than 
1.5  mm,  and  are  2.5  and  2.0  mm  for  the  later  two  groups, 
respectively.  The  standard  deviations  of  the  latter  two  groups 
are  0.93  and  0.93  mm.  For  ten  premenopausal  fatty  and  post¬ 
menopausal  breasts  at  4  MHz  the  mean  and  standard  devia¬ 
tions  are  1.6  and  0.34  mm.  The  average  ratio  of  average 
correlation  distance  of  complex  wavefronts  obtained  at  3  and 
4  MHz  is  1.9  with  0.53  standard  deviation.  Thus,  on  the 
average,  the  correlation  distance  is  reduced  by  a  factor  of  2 
when  the  transmitting  frequency  is  changed  from  3  to  4 
MHz. 
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appendix  A:  EQUIVALENCE  OF  p[k]  DEFINED  IN 
EQ.  (7)  AND  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENT  OF 
COMPLEX  IMAGE 

The  following  derivations  show  that  p[k]  defined  in  Eq. 
(7)  is  mathematically  equivalent  to  the  ^th  correlation  coef¬ 
ficient  of  a  complex  image. 

The  Fourier  transforms  of  sampled  radiation  fields,  i„ 
and  i„+k,  transmitted  from  sources  n  and  are 
N 

=  v{p')ms^{p')t\p{jkp'  du),  (Al) 

p'  =  \ 

N 

=  Hp)m„+kiphMjl<^P  du).  (A2) 

p=  1 

The  aperture  weighting  function  w(x)  is  chosen  to  be  unity. 
The  itth  correlation  coefficient  of  the  complex  images  is 


siu)„s{u)*+k 


=  v{p')m0j,p') 


x2  J  exp|;  — 


The  integral  /  txp[j{2TTl\){p'  —  p)du'\du  is  a  constant,  de¬ 
noted  as  c,  when  p'  —p  and  equals  0  when  p'  i^p.  Therefore 


J  s{u)„s{u)*0.k  du 

N 

=  ca„a„+k'^  vip')mg^{p')v*{p’)m*^^^J,p  ).  (A4) 

p'  = 

Since  =  i  )v*iP  ) 

XmlJp'), 

J  s(u)„s(u)*^.k  du  —  ■ 
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Therefore  Eq.  (8)  holds. 

APPENDIX  B;  EQUIVALENCE  OF  cf  DEFINED  IN  EQ. 

(7)  AND  SPATIAL  CORRELATION  OF  ARRIVAL 
TIME  FLUCTUATION 

The  following  derivations  show  that  cf  defined  in  Eq.  (7) 
is  mathematically  equivalent  to  the  spatial  correlation  func¬ 
tion  of  the  complex  wavefront,  which  is  equivalent  to  spatial 
correlation  of  arrival  time  fluctuation. 

Assuming  that  all  j„’s  used  to  calculate  p[fc]  in  Eq.  (7) 
are  from  the  same  population,  p[k]  =  E[i„ilf+k]-  Further 
assuming  that  components  i„(p)  of  i„  and  i„+k{p)  of  !„+(, 
are  from  the  same  population,  p[k]  is  then  equal  to 
E[i„i^+k\  =  E[^p=dniP)in+kiP)]  =  E[i„{p)i*+k(P)l 
where  p  is  the  index  of  the  receiver  element.  As  shown  in 
Fig.  Bl,  i„{p)i*+kip)  (right)  is  the  dual  measurement  of 
+  '^)  when  a  single  source  radiates  to  the 

medium.  Therefore,  our  correlation  measurement  is  equiva- 
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FIG.  Bl.  (a)  Wavefront  correlation.  Single  source  radiates  through  medium, 
cf  of  complex  wavefront  is  estimated  as  an  average  of  cross  product  of  two 
signals  received  by  two  elements  separated  by  k.  (b)  Two  sources  spaced  by 
k  radiate  through  medium,  cf  is  the  average  of  cross  product  of  two  signals 
received  from  two  complex  wavefronts  at  one  element. 
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